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BY LAND 


HE outstanding characteristic of Japanese operations in the 

Far East is their swiftness. The enemy have secured bases in 
Borneo, the Celebes, and more recently in Sumatra with a view 
to the supreme attack on Java, and to their concentrations in 
Burma they are preparing to add forces recently landed in Indo- 
China. In Sumatra they have occupied the vital oil-centre of 
Palembang, and are endeavouring to push southwards to the tip 
of the island opposite Java. Dutch and American aircraft have 
sunk or damaged enemy transports and barges, but in Java, as 
formerly in Malaya, everything depends on the speed with which 
Allied troops and aeroplanes can reach the danger zone. The loss 
of Java would mean the collapse of the Dutch East Indies and 
the occupation by the enemy of all bases east of the Indian Ocean. 
Not less vital is the Burmese front, on which rests the defence 
of the approaches to the Burma Road and, indeed, to Rangoon 
and India itself.. The capture of Singapore opens the Malacca 
Straits to the enemy, and may make it possible for him to attempt 
landings by sea in the rear of our Burmese front. At the moment 
of writing our forces are holding a line on the Bilin river with 
the railway to the Burma Road some forty or fifty miles behind 
them. Chinese troops in large masses are coming in from the 
north. These formidable Japanese operations in the Far East 
are made to synchronise with Rommel’s in the Middle East. But 
Rommel has drawn in his horns lately, and his communications 
have been severely and constantly damaged by the R.A.F. If he 
is receiving reinforcements across a dangerous sea, so, it appears, 
are our armies. While we are lamenting the successful voyage 
of the German warships through the Channel we should not 
neglect to rejoice in the more successful escort of a convoy 
through the Mediterranean. It got through with the loss of 
two ships (the personnel were saved), while two enemy cruisers 
and a destroyer were damaged by the R.A.F., and one of our 
submarines scored two hits on an 8-inch gun cruiser. Meantime 
the Russians have maintained their heavy battering of the German 
armies, with special success in the Leningrad area. 


The Battle in the Straits 

On sixty-six separate occasions heavy air-attacks had been 
made by powerful bombers on Brest in the hope of destroying the 
‘Scharnhorst,’ the ‘Gneisenau’ and ‘ Prinz Eugen,’ which were 
sheltering there, so the Prime Minister informed the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. Yet so far from being destroyed, the ships 
were successfully repaired, and able to steam out at high speed at 
night just over a week ago. Hence the first point that arises 
out of the enemy’s successful adventure: Is the policy of expending 


AND SEA 


vast quantities of ammunition in night raids on small targets get- 
ting the results that would justuy them? (At least we need not 
spend so much in future on Brest.) In the moonless and cloudy 
night the squadron sailing round the Brittany and Normandy 
coast reasonably expected to escape detection until dawn. Actually 
it had the luck not to be sighted till about three hours later, 
when it was already approaching the narrow waters of the Straits. 
That raises the second point: Was the air-patrol of the Channel 
what it should have been? The first aeroplanes which went into 
action against it were six-year-old Swordfish carrying small 
torpedoes—and this raises a third point, as to the kind of aircraft 
available in such an emergency at the Straits. As the squadron 
pursued its way towards Holland, protected by powerful forces 
of fighters and bombers operating from the land, it was engaged 
by relays of aircraft of many kinds from the British side, and by 
destroyers which went in fearlessly to the attack. Profoundly dis- 
appointing as the result was, it is right to say that the adventurous 
vessels could not have been more favoured than they were by 
the elements, and that they had the advantage of strong air 
escort from the land, such as British squadrons, which have often 
braved the narrow waters south of Sicily, have not enjoyed. The 
German escape was well managed. How far blame rests on British 
naval or air authorities the committee of three presided over by 
Mr. Justice Bucknill is in process of determining. It is to be 
noted that one surely vital question, whether precautions were 
taken against an escape into the Atlantic or an escape up the 
Channel or both, was not referred to the Committee. It 
was well known that the ships had steam up and were ready to 
move. 





Empire or World Order ? 


Addressing the Devonshire Club last Monday, Lord Bennett 
clearly recognised that there are two possible solutions of the 
commercial and financial problems of the Empire after the war, 
yet he went on to speak as if the method pursued before the 
war would still be the right one. While he saw that there is one 
possible alternative, that of an “international economy,” he 
appeared to put his faith in the other alternative, that of a United 
States of the British Empire, based on Imperial preferences. His 
counsel is surely one of despair. If a better international economy 
based on the principles of the Atlantic Charter does not emerge 
from the peace, then the war will have been fought in vain. Long 
before the war the Dominions themselves had discovered that the 
Empire was too small a unit for their foreign trade. They 
were anxious to develop their own manufactufing industries, and 
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to seek wider markets for their produce. The main hope of a 
post-war economic settlement is that the Empire and the United 
States should together plan a world-wide economy under which 
tariffs everywhere would be reduced, and such that with a freer 
system of exchange between all countries, and a more balanced 
production in the backward countries, the consumption-needs 
of the whole world may be satisfied. World-planning need not 
have the effect of reducing Britain’s purchases from the Empire. 
We should still need its produce, and, indeed, it is recognised 
as Mr. Hudson has pointed out—that in the future we must 
be prepared to pay enough to satisfy not only the needs of 
food-producers at home, but also the needs of producers over- 


seas. If our economy is rightly planned that will be possible. 
But if we go back to thinking in terms of exclusive trade it 
will not. 


The Army’s Waste of Skilled Men 

Sir William Beveridge’s Committee on Skilled Men in the 
Services has made a searching report on the use of skilled men 
in the Navy, the Army and the Air Force, and discloses in the 
Army a disturbing failure to make full use of men who are 
needed alike in munitions and in the maintenance of equipment 
when it is in the hands of the Forces. The Navy comes out 
well from the inquiry, though 1o per cent. of its further demands 
might be met by making fuller use of reservists. In the Air 
Force, too, the general arrangements for recruiting technical staff 
are good, but certain suggestions for improvement are reserved 
for an unpublished part of the report. But in regard to the 
Army, the Committee reports “a continuing failure to use men 
of engineering skill according to their skill.” It has had the help 
of trade unions and employers in tracing men highly skilled, and, 
having interviewed many of them, discovered that 71 out of 187 
were men whose ability was not being fully used. There is no 
guarantee that men of this type now supplied to the Army will 
be used on work that needs them. What an amazing light this 
throws on the operations in Libya, where Rommel’s men, in a 
mechanically-minded army, have been able to repair their tanks 
on the spot, while there is only too much reason to fear that our 
tanks received no such quick skilled attention. The Committee’s 
recommendation that tradesmen’s interviewing boards should be 
set up in each command to discover “misfit” tradesmen has 
been accepted by the Army. Larger recommendations are that 

Corps of Mechanical Engineers should be formed, and that 
men should be enlisted for the Army rather than for individual 
units, so that they can be sent where they are needed. The hesitat- 
ing suspense of the War Office in its memorandum on the report 
is as disconcerting as characteristic. This is a war where victory 
goes to the “machine-minded,” but apparently the War Office 
views with horror the overhaul of its own machine. “A radical 
change,” it says, in the system of enlistrnent, “at this juncture 
might be very dangerous.” 


A Ministry of Planning 


Lord Reith, as Minister of Works and Planning, will take over 
powers hitherto exercised by the Ministry of Health, and under 
a Bill which is being prepared will assume other powers to give 
effect to planning as a national policy. In the past year 
Lord Reith’s department has been busy. So much emerged from 
the important House of Lords debate last week. Fact-finding is 
the essential preliminary to planning, and his assistants have been 
at work preparing a survey of land-resources for the whole 
country, now nearly complete, and they have been attending 
to the matter of establishing standards of design. The Ministry 
will work, as did the Ministry of Health, through the local 
authorities, but Lord Reith shows that he is fully alive to the 
necessity of combinations of planning-authorities and larger 
regional units. It is essential that planning should be on a regional 
basis. The task of the Ministry will be to ensure that local and 
regional schemes accord with the supreme plan for the whole 
a plan which must be made to fit into and facilitate the 
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major social policy of the Government. It concerns the physica] 
aspects of reconstruction, and has to take into account the move. 
ments and balanced distribution of industry and population, rai] 
and road communications, the preservation of suitable land for 
farming and recreation, as well as the whole problem of housing 
and rehousing. Everything will depend as much on the drive 
which the Minister puts into the work as on the new powers 
which the Bill should confer on him. It is essential that the 
preparatory work should be well advanced before the war comes 
to an end. 


Powers of B.B.C. Governors 

An important point was raised in the House of Commons 
debate on Imperial and foreign broadcasting concerning the 
powers of B.B.C. Governors. What are those powers, and to what 
extent are they subordinate to the Ministry of Information or 
the Political Warfare Executive? Sir Ian Fraser, who is q 
Governor himself, suggested that the Governors feel themselves 
responsible in some degree for calling the attention of the Ministry 
“ or of the House” to any case in which the integrity of the service 
is let down. When he went on to speak of the particular 
matter of the reporting of speeches of Members of Parliament 
and the editing of such speeches he was on very strong ground 
in objecting to Ministerial intervention. Mr. Brendan Bracken 
was obviously technically in the right when he said that it is the 
Ministry of Information alone which bears responsibility 1 
Parliament. None the less it is highly objectionable that he or 
any other member of the Government should have the last word 
in deciding what Parliamentary speeches are to be reported— 
except in regard to matters affecting information to the enemy, 
If this is not a matter which ought to be left to the Governor, 
then what are the Governors for? And is it right that a Minister 
should edit for the B.B.C. criticism which may be criticism of 
the Government? No doubt in the last resort, in most matters, 
final decisions in war-time must be in the hands of the Minister, 
Yet even in war-time the free judgement of the Corporation 
should be given scope as far as possible, and it should be a 
matter of honour on the part of the Minister to leave all that 
can be left to the Governors. But the major interference appears 
to come from the Political Warfare Executive. 


Workers’ Income Tax 

It is not surprising that there should have been a good deal 
of misunderstanding about the operations of income-tax among 
the wage-earners who have only recently become liable to it, 
Even hardened salary-earners who have been filling up forms fer 


“years find its complications baffling enough, and it is all the more 


likely to cause doubts in the minds of wage-earners, now for th 
first time liable, whose tax is deducted by their employers, some- 
times in amounts that appear to vary capriciously. Such persons 
and perhaps others) would do well to study the booklet issued 
by the Ministry of Information, “Income Tax Quiz for Wage 
Earners,” from which they may learn in simple language all about 
earned income, personal, children’s and expenses allowances ; and 
also the system under which tax is deducted from wages, The 
questions and answers given at the end of the pamphlet should 
serve to clear up many misunderstandings. There are some 
workers who really believe that they lose money by working 
overtime. That fallacy is dispelled. Others fear that if they 
have been working on short time one week the tax may take 
away all their wages the next week. That, in fact, is impossible 
Then again, the operation of the system by which extra tax dut 
and the reductions of allowances is put to a post-war credit is’ 
fruitful source of misunderstanding. The tax-payer is told her 
that in due course he will be informed of the amount put ® 
his credit, though he may have to be patient in waiting fr 
this information. It would be well if employers themselves wer 
careful to master the facts and be prepared to explain them ® 
their workers. One thing that every employee should full 
appreciate is that the extra tax will never be equal, or anythiag 
like equal, to the extra money he earns. 
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A BLACK WEEK—-AND AFTER 


N: good will be done by minimising the disasters of the 
past week. The first thing is to look the facts in the 
face, and the second to see what should be done about them. 
What at this moment is the situation? Singapore, the great 
naval base which was to be the pivot of American as well as 
Briush naval action in the Far East, has been lost, after a 
defence as heroic as it was hopeless in the absence of reinforce- 
ments which there was no prospect of supplying in sufficient 
numbers. Burma’s forward defence-line, on the Salween 
river, has again been withdrawn. The enemy has captured 
the great oil-centre of Palembang in Sumatra, and may soon 
be in possession of that vitally important island and prepared 
to move from it to Java, the seat of General Wavell’s Pacific 
In Libya General Rommel has recovered half the 
ground he had lost, and is in process of endeavouring to 
recover more. Finally—a blow which has shaken the average 
Briton more than any other,—the ‘ Scharnhorst,’ ‘ Gneisenau ’ 
and * Prinz Eugen’ have emerged from Brest and steamed un- 
checked up the English Channel and through the Straits of 
Dover to relatively safe berths in German ports. It is incon- 
testably the worst week we have passed through since the fall 
of France. 

It is necessary, moreover, to contemplate all its consequences. 
The restoration of the three German ships to potential activity, 
combined with the loss of the * Prince of Wales’ and the 
‘Repulse’ and the American casualties at Pearl Harbour, 
gravely increases the difficulty of the task facing the Allied 
navies. If Japan secures Sumatra, which constitutes the 
western shore of the Straits of Malacca, as she has already 
secured the eastern, her raiders will have open passage to the 
Indian Ocean, across which all our sea-borne supplies for the 
Far Eastern theatre of war must pass. And with the ships from 
Brest reunited to his main fleet Admiral Raeder may well feel 
the navy’s part in a combined air and sea attempt at the 
invasion of Britain a less perilous adventure than it seemed. 
There is, further, the question, not of prestige in any 
empty sense, but of military reputation. That may to some 
extent affect Russia. It is depressing that at a moment when 
we most desire to give evidence of our power to support 
her heroic efforts by blows dealt at the enemy in other quarters 
all we can record is blows dealt effectively at ourselves. It 
may seriously affect neutrals like Turkey and Spain, who can 
only afford to repel Germany’s overtures if they are confident 
that Germany will be defeated and Britain victorious. Any- 
thing that raises doubts about that—and we can hardly expect 
their faith in an ultimate British triumph to be as robust 
as ours—is a grave matter. The same applies to the effect 
of recent events on Vichy France, and particularly French 
North Africa. 

That, it may be claimed, 1s a fair statement, neither over- 
emphasised nor over-stressed, of the situation that confronts 
us. There arise from it one general and one particular 
reflection. The former, and it cannot be too heavily under- 
lined, is that Hitler is hoping ardently that adversity and the 
discontents it engenders will shatter the unity of his opponents 
—the unity between Britain and the United States, between 
Britain and Australia, between Mr. Churchill’s critics and sup- 
porters at home. Whatever may happen, that must not, and 
there is every ground for confidence that it will not. All the 
most important American papers have sounded a compelling 
Note of warning against that danger. So have most of the 
Australian. Here at home we have to pick the necessary 


midway path between an indolent acquiescence in the deterior- 
ation of the general situation and acrimonious demands for 
scapegoats and heads on chargers. There are some historic 
and not completely unfamiliar words that are worth recalling. 
“Our time cannot be more usefully employed during a war,” 
declared the elder Pitt in 1740, “than in examining how it 
has been conducted, and settling the degrees of confidence 
that may be reposed in those to whose care are entrusted our 
reputations, our fortunes, our lives.” That is sound doctrine, 
which may be commended to all parties today. Mr. Churchill 
has already acted in consonance with it in appointing a commit- 
tee to enquire immediately into two outstanding questions that 
cali for answer in regard to the escape of the German ships. 
That escape—and this is what was described as a particular 
reflection—may not be as disastrous in its effects as at first 
was feared. It is true that the vessels will soon be ready for 
active service instead of being immobilised at Brest, but the 
navy and air force will no longer need to detach large forces 
to keep perpetual watch, and launch repeated attacks, on 
Brest; the whole of the German navy will be in one spot 
(except in so far as individual ships slip odt) and the exits 
from that retreat are within the range of our capital ships, as 
the exits from Brest were not. Those points Mr. Churchill 
made on Tuesday, and there is some substance in 
them, once the bitter fact of the survival of the ships 
is accepted. 

But much larger issues are being canvassed, and must be, 
today. Can we be satisfied with the conduct of the war at 
home? If not, what changes does the situation demand? 
Those questions must be answered in the full light of all the 
facts. Our disasters are by no means wholly due to our own 
incompetence. The losses sustained by the American fleet at 
Pearl Harbour in December changed the whole Pacific situation 
in an hour. The Japanese had calculated precisely what the 
reward of their treachery would be, and they reaped it to the 
full. But for that, we might be in possession of Singapore 
today. We have, moreover, suffered in one quarter through 
our loyalty to an ally in another. Valuable as British aero- 
planes are to Russia, they would in the past few weeks have 
been of incalculably greater value in Malaya, and might still 
be in Sumatra and Java. The number sent to Russia in a 
single month might have changed the whole Malayan situation 
—if the performance of British and American machines at 
Rangoon provides any criterion. To have got there in 
time they would, of course, have had to be despatched some 
weeks before the date at which war broke out, but the case 
for that surely needs no arguing. We had our obligations to 
Russia, and should have had to seek release, but in a fully 
co-ordinated strategy material must go where it will be most 
effective, and Russia’s sacrifice would have been temporary and 
relatively small. 

In the political field constructive criticism has concentrated 
increasingly on two changes—the creation of a small War 
Cabinet of Ministers charged with no departmental duties, 
and the abandonment by Mr. Churchill of the burden he 
carries as Minister of Defence. The case for the type of 
Cabinet that existed in 1917 and 1918 is strong, but let no 
one suppose it is a sure condition of salvation. Of the three 
worst crises of the last war two, the submarine peril in 1917 
and the German offensive in 1918, occurred when the small 
War Cabinet was in control. And, as Sir Frederick Maurice 
pointed out in Tuesday’s Times, it happens that there is no 


od 
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single man who possesses the same qualifications as Mr. 
Churchill himself, with his past experience as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Secretary for War and Air Minister, his personal 
knowledge of warfare and his lifelong study of it, for co- 
ordinating policy and strategy. Moreover, if a.separate Minister 
of Defence’s decisions had to be referred to and considered by 
the Prime Minister the relief to the Prime Minister might not be 
substantial. Both proposals must be well weighed, but it 
is to be hoped Mr. Churchill will not Close his mind to either. 
The argument in favour of a small War Cabinet is particularly 


strong. This war needs all the concentration the half-dozen 
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ablest men in the country, undisturbed by other responsibilities, 
can give to it. Whom, it is sometimes asked in the tone of a 
checkmate, would you desire to see dropped from the present 
Cabinet? The answer need not be shirked. Certainly Sir 
Kingsley Wood and Mr. Greenwood ; and, great as Mr. Attlee’s 
virtues are, the substitution of Sir Stafford Cripps might have 
advantages—and disadvantages. It depends on whether at this 
crisis party claims and personal status need be considered; the 
change suggested would not affect the balance of Labour 
representation. The Prime Minister must of course decide his 
own Cabinet, but it is possible to decide wisely or unwisely. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


would be to exaggerate it, but it is the Prime Minister 
himself who has most recently emphasised it. “I must ask the 
House to realise,” he said on Tuesday, “the enormous burdens 
falling on me, not by my work as Minister of Defence, but by 
repeated and constant attendance on this House, which I never 
expected I should have to face, but which I will face.” That was 
a duty of which Mr. Lloyd George was largely relieved, and 
adequately enough, in the days of the 1917-18 War Cabinet, by 
Mr. Bonar Law. Who could fill that role adequately today? I 
suggest Mr. Eden. The Labour Party should not, and almost 
certainly would not, demand at such a time as this that the 
Prime Minister’s.deputy in the House should be taken from their 
benches. Certainly Sir Kingsley Wood, if he is to remain in the 
War Cabinet, would not meet the case; nor would Sir John 
Anderson, for among his many and conspicuous gifts ready speech 
does not figure. Neither, of course, had Mr. Lloyd George to 
bear the responsibilities of a Ministry of Defence, except in so 
far as a Prime Minister must necessarily concern himself with 
military problems in time of war. If Mr. Churchill could bring 
himself to appoint a deputy Defence Minister, or cease to be 
Defence Minister, keeping major decisions finally in his hand as 
Prime Minister, he would materially increase confidence in himself 
and. his Government. But all these questions must be discussed, 
as they need to be discussed, against a background of dominating 
facts. The Prime Minister typifies Great Britain to all the world, 
not merely more than any other single man does, but more 
than any other single man could. He it was who sustained the 
Commonwealth through the year it was facing Hitler unsupported. 
He it was who in a speech of literally incalculable value on the 
night Russia came into the war, disposed swiftly and finally of 
all doubts in America as well as Britain and made Russia from 
that moment a full ally. These are unforgettable services, and 
there will be more like them to be rendered yet. 

* * * * 

The silent service is in danger of losing its reputation. No 
Minister today is more vocal than the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Monday morning’s papers are sure to contain reports of at least 
one week-end speech by Mr. Alexander, and the mid-week is 
often equally privileged. I am sure the First Lord devotes to 
the preparation of his speeches all the time and care they deserve, 
and he often has to travel some distance to deliver them. That 
must tax his time and energies very considerably. He 
speaks extremely well, but running the Navy can hardly be less 
than a full-time job in days like these; the speaking engage- 
ments of the two other Service Ministers are conspicuously few. 
Political speeches do not cease to be important in war-time, but 
they ought not to be expected, except on special occasions, from 


Ministers with heavy executive duties. 
* * * * 


: eo Churchill difficulty deepens. The worst thing possible 


One of the disturbing possibilities in a world full enough of 
disturbance without that is of Sir Nevile Henderson being 
adopted as the Government candidate for the vacancy at 
Grantham. There may be nothing in this. Sir Nevile’s name 
may have been used in this connexion without his authority. But 
it is necessary to say plainly that nothing could be more un- 


fortunate than his return to the House of Commons at this 
moment. I have not a word to say against Sir Nevile, whom I 
have never met, personally, and I think many estimates of him 
are unjust. As he points out in his book, an Ambassador, if he 
is to be of any use, must try to establish reasonably cordial rela- 
tions with the chief figures in the government to which he is 
accredited. But his friendliness with Goering is hardly an 
electoral asset, nor is the fact that he is associated permanently 
in the public mind with a policy of appeasement which may have 
been unavoidable at the time, but which not many people want 
to remember. And not in the British public mind only. In 
America Sir Nevile is known mainly through such books as 
Ambassador Dodd’s Diary. The picture drawn of him there is 
unsympathetic, and may be in some respects unfair. But there the 
picture is, and the election of Sir Nevile as Member of Parliament 
would undoubtedly make the worst impression in the United 
States. That is a consideration it is impossible to disregard. 
7 * * 7 

The effect of the paper-shortage on the reporting of Parliament 
is distressing. On Tuesday a debate on broadcasting, calculated 
to interest keenly every man and woman in the country (and 
many children) took place in the House of Commons. The report 
occupies 59} columns of Hansard. All The Times could give its 
readers—and of course The Times is not to be blamed in the 
circumstances—was some 4} inches in almost illegibly microscopic 
print. Mr. Thurtle’s opening speech was packed with interest- 
ing statistics, and most of the rest were critical and constructive, 
particularly on the subject of broadcasts to occupied Europe and 
foreign countries generally. M.P.s’ likes and dislikes are in- 
structive. 

* 7 * * 
S.P.C.E. 

Someone raises the vexed question of hyphens, complaining in 
particular that the columns of this journal are much too full of 
them. There is no short and universal law about hyphens; 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage devotes over five pages to a 
discussion of the question. But one thing it is fairly safe to 
say: when a noun is used as an adjective, e.g., war-horse, it 
should, as a general rule, be joined by a hyphen to the second 
noun. But there are plenty of exceptions, mostly in the case 
of phrases in particularly common use, e.g., War Office. So 
Royal Air Force has become customary, but it is still proper to 
speak of the Japanese air-force. There is also the present 
participle usage. “Sleeping partner” is right, because the 
partner does, metaphorically, sleep. But “ sleeping-bag ” ; the bag 
does not sleep, it is for sleeping in.* 

* * * * 

Sir Norman Bennett writes to condemn “nearby,” written 
quite improperly as one word—most of all when used, still more 
improperly as an adjective—“a nearby policeman intervened.” I 
wholeheartedly agree. 

os * * * 

Applications for damns: “loaned” for lent; “donated” for 
given. Only half-damns, I am afraid, for the usages, though 
thoroughly objectionable (particularly “ donated ”), are not actually 
incorrect. JANUS. 
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THE CRITICAL PHASE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE worst, and probably the wisest, thing we can say about 
oF ne fall of Singapore is that it is the beginning of a critical 
phase of the war that may extend over the campaigning season 
of the year. In comparison with it, the escape of the German 
ships through the Dover Strait is merely a technical lapse. This 
js now the subject of enquiry, which should at least establish 
the essential facts, and, it may be hoped, protect us against any 
further lapses of the sort. The loss of Singapore is a very different 
matter; and, in discussing it, we must not forget that the 
decisions that led to its loss must have been taken during the 
autumn of last year. When this is borne in mind, it becomes 
difficult to say that on the situation which then confronted us 
anyone, not gifted with second sight, would have taken a different 
course. Britain was working on the narrowest margins of ship- 
ping and material ; and we have to determine whether we could 
have ignored Libya and the Middle East in view of the possi- 
bility that Russia would have her southern flank broken, and of 
her reasonable desire that we should initiate some offensive opera- 
tions to draw off the air or ground concentration against her. 

Most of the criticisms we are tempted to make ignore these 
conditions. It is constantly forgotten that we have had to arrange 
for fresh and heavy calls on our material and shipping for the 
Russian front. In agreeing to send to Russia half of our tank- 
production, we were in effect arranging for a drain upon our 
war-material and shipping which would have supported a very 
considerable expedition. It was designed, in fact, to support the 
magnificent Russian resistance, and in this way, however remote 
it may seem, we played a part of some consequence in the defeat 
of the German autumn offensive. When it was decided to strike 
in Libya once more, action of real significance was taken ; and, if 
we are disposed to condemn it, and maintain that the material 
should have been sent to the Far East, we must be prepared 
to hold that the loss of Tobruk, which Rommel was about to 
attack, would have been less disturbing to Russia at that moment 
than that of Singapore today. If we can think that an enemy 
advance towards the Suez Canal would not have affected our 
ally when he was trying to hold Germany off the suburbs of 
Moscow, then, and then only, can we seriously insist that wrong 
decisions were taken about, the Far East. We should also have 
to hold that the Government was not entitled to depend in any 
degree upon the United States fleet, although the fate of Singapore 
was always more a naval than a land problem. 

There is no escape by whittling down the number of troops 
and aeroplanes that might have been sent there. If we had 
struck in Libya with a much smaller force there is no reason 
to think that we should have avoided defeat; and there is 
every reason to think that, short of sending to Malaya a force 
of modern aircraft and other war material, that was never 
practicable at the time, we should have reached the same end in 
much the same time. Japan had ample troops and material of 
all sorts in Indo-China and Thailand, and she could have added 
to her concentration. It is merely to run away from the 
facts to forget that until Russia entered the war, although we 
were receiving much material from the United States, we were 
alone facing nations with three times the population of Great 
Britain. The entry of Russia into the war, though it has ad- 
vanced the defeat of the German armed forces more than we 
could have. imagined, very quickly drew upon our narrow supplies 
of war material and transport. 

Inquests are dismal affairs ; but they are desperately dangerous 
if they fail to take account of all the relevant facts. Their role 
is not so much to exact vengeance for the past as to influence 
the future ; and we shall be wise to conclude that we can expect 
very little for the rest of this year but loss and disappointment. 
It took us some time to get our war-machine under way, and 
there must be a similar delay before we can expect the United 
States to bring her immense resources to bear. We were never 
entitled to the brilliant successes of General Wavell’s campaigns 


in Africa. We could never muster anything like the force which 
the enemy had in the field. We had at first to make one gun 
serve for twenty and one man for ten. And, while we basked 
in the sunshine of these uncovenanted victories, we did not 
regard them as the miracles they were, but took them as our 
due, and even complained when Wavell did not continue his 
march to the frontiers of Tunisia. We are now in much the same 
position as then, because, with the very great increase in our 
strength, our commitments have grown. We are once more in 
the position of having to decide the claims between alternatives. 
We simply have not the material needed in all sectors. 

The relevant decisions have already been taken which will 
decide developments in the Far East. Whether Sumatra or Java 
can be held was probably decided some two months‘ ago. We 
know that every ton of shipping is being used to transport 
material to the Far East; but it would be self-deception not to 
recognise that much of it will arrive too late to influence the 
situation. Sumatra is not lost at present; but unless this great 
island can be properly reinforced within a very short time it must 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and the Straits of Malacca will 
be free for Japanese warships and transports. We cannot even 
be sure of Java. Reinforcements have arrived there, aircraft as 
well as troops, but whether sufficient to withstand the onslaught 
from the now adjacent Japanese bases we cannot guess. 
Impatience urges us to insist that some one of these valuable 
remaining sectors should be made safe against the Japanese 
attack ; but again we have to realise that the shipping may not 
be available to transport the troops and material in time. It is 
not at all improbable that there would be a sharp division of 
opinion as to which sector should be selected for this reinforce- 
ment, even if we had the material and could transport it in 
time ; and, in any case, we should be compelled to resign our- 
selves to the weakening of some other sector. 

It is more encouraging to face the worst and turn our thoughts 
to the problems of the enemy. Japan probably knows better 
than our own public the distribution of naval power between the 
Axis and the Allies; and she will continue to take liberties 
if they can be safely taken. She must recognise better than 
most of our people that the time will arrive when the challenge 
will come from the sea, and she will be unable to meet it. If 
she is to move into the Indian Ocean she will leave her home 
bases open to attack, and she will be faced with a decision 
similar to that which the Admiralty here have dealt with as to 
the. amount of naval power she can risk sending away from a 
country that is very vulnerable. It may be that the appearance 
of her submarines in the south-eastern Pacific is one of the 
insurances she is effecting against the day of retribution; and 
yet it must be recognised that she took the most cogent means of 
compelling the United States to look out for such interference. 

At the moment it may be that she will risk sending an expedi- 
tion into the Indian Ocean to threaten Rangoon. Burma is one 
of the quarters where she is making an attempt to cut the 
Allied lines of communication. The Burma Road has not a 
very great carrying capacity, but, with the drying-up of assistance 
from Russia, and the loss of Allied bases in and near China, it 
is practically China’s one remaining lire of communication 
with the outer world. But it is not only for this reason that 
Burma is of importance to the Allies, although that can hardly 
be exaggerated ; it is because from Burma, more readily than 
from any other quarter, could be launched the land-attack upon 
the positions captured by Japan. So misleading, however, have 
been the communiqués from this quarter that it is almost im- 
possible to estimate how the situation stands at present. When 
Moulmein was first threatened the situation was said “to be 
well in hand” ; and the town fell almost immediately afterwards. 
Now the Allied troops have withdrawn to shake out a salient. 
If the Germans had done this on the Russian4front they would 
now be back in Berlin. We can only conclude that the British 
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commander has not the resources to straighten his line by the 
recovery of lost positions. But Burma is a place we can ill 
spare ; and we can but hope it will be held. 

Russia is still advancing ; but the Germans are not bothering 
to straighten out any salients by withdrawing. On the contrary, 
they appear to be closing their eyes to the jeopardy in which 
they stand in a number of quarters. They are losing steadily, and 
have been compelled to throw in many of their reserves. They 
are attempting to make good this drain by extracting more troops 
from the nations they have drawn into their orbit ; but whether 
the new press-gang will produce the number required it is hard 
to be sure. One thing stands out. They will certainly attempt 
to resume their offensive, probably in the south, at the earliest 
possible moment. As the spring is earlier there they will be 
able to begin their advance sooner than on the main front, and 
they may try to force that back by leverage from the south. It is, 
at all events, certain that they and the Japanese will attempt to 
bring a converging pressure upon us, and we shall need all our 
fortitude to withstand it. The real crisis of the war is coming ; 
and we shall meet it more successfully if we realise that its 
gravity is less our fault than our misfortune. 


THE PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


By A MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HE definition of Lord Beaverbrook’s powers and responsi- 

bilities as Minister of Production was received without any 
very evident enthusiasm either in Parliament or in the Press. 
Time alone will prove whether the scope of this new office, as 
well as the dynamic personality of its occupant, will prove equal 
to the gigantic task of completing the mobilisation of the nation’s 
industry in the service of maximum war production. Lord 
Beaverbrook has described in his speech impressive increases in 
the output of weapons of many kinds. Nevertheless, there are 
still many industrialists who believe that the highly centralised 
bureaucratic methods of the great State economic departments 
controlling industry are a hindrance to full production ; and there 
are many more Trade Unionists who think that the private 
interests of a large part of so-called capitalist industry are incom- 
patible with the degree of reorganisation which is necessary for 
a complete changeover to war production 

Private industry, as it exists today, includes factories of every 
degree of size and efficiency. The most efficient type of organisa- 
tion for purely productive purposes is the medium-sized factory 
employing between 250 and 1,000 persons, according to the nature 
of the product produced. A factory of this size is large enough 
to adopt continuous-process production methods but not so large 
as to involve serious management problems. Mere size is not a 
criterion of efficiency ; this is confirmed by the relatively few 
people employed in really large factories. In 1935 only 14 per 
cent. of all persons employed in industrial establishments worked 
in factories of more than 1,000 persons. Production efficiency 
is the result of enterprise and skilled management. A skilled 
manager will usually give to his assistant executives in a medium- 
sized factory of this nature a large amount of independent re- 
sponsibility ; these assistants are encouraged to experiment with 
new ideas; and being proud of their independence, they are 
usually extremely enthusiastic at their work. Moreover, under 
wise leadership they can afford to make mistakes from which 
both they themselves and the organisation for which they work 
will benefit in the end. As a result, the ‘whole enterprise is both 
compact and flexible ; it is able to adapt itself to new conditions 
much more readily than its larger competitor. 

Why is it, then, that in the years preceding this war, and more 
rapidly since the war began, the large corporations have been 
able so greatly to increase their power and importance in the 
country’s economic life? There are two reasons: firstly, these 
large corporations can usually afford to take greater financial risks 
to achieve technical superiority, and, secondly, the power and 
influence of their higher personnel often gives them opportunities 
which are not made available at the time to their smaller com- 
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petitors. The importance of both these advantages has increased 
during the war, and the great corporations have still further con- 
solidated their economic power within the State. 

It should not be inferred that these corporations are not wel] 
conducted enterprises. In spite of the progressively increasing 
difficulties of management with increasing size, great, and on 
the whole successful, efforts have been made to surmount these 
difficulties. Highly skilled managers have been trained ; methods 
of co-ordination have been perfected by trial and error ; and. most 
significantly, it has often been found that the best way of solving 
those difficulties of management brought about by increasing 
size has been a complete system of specialised decentralised pro- 
duction in factories of the optimum size described above. A 
group of factories so organised goes a long way towards obtaining 
both the benefits of centralised financial power and the advan- 
tages of individual management which are responsible for the 
inherently greater efficiency of the smaller unit. 

The other principal factor affecting war production is the 
organisation of the great State economic departments. These 
economic ministries, including the supply ministries, are ad- 
ministered in the main on Civil Service lines. This administration 
is not inherently less efficient than the type of administration which 
has grown up in private industry ; but it was originally designed 
to serve a quite different purpose. A private industrial concem 
is theoretically responsible to its shareholders. In practice, how- 
ever, its directors—and especially its managing director—are 
often in their own sphere virtual dictators. Every State Depart- 
ment on the other hand must model its organisation so as to 
satisfy two Authorities: it must satisfy Parliament through its 
titular head, the Minister; and it must satisfy the Treasury, 
which controls its expenditure. Responsibility to Parliament 
certainly checks abuse and has contributed in the past to the 
high integrity of our Government Civil Services. But it also 
has the effect of discouraging initiative and innovation. Con- 
stantly exposed to the possibility of searching public criticism, 
the: senior Civil Service official and also his industrial counter- 
part borrowed from private industry, are apt to be cautious, when 
the needs of war demand experiment and innovation. Likewise 
Treasury control of all expenditure is no doubt an excellent 
safeguard of the taxpayers’ expenditure, but in today’s circum- 
stances this control often leads to unforeseen results. Inflexible 
salary scales at a time when the best management personnel is 
in great demand from private industry often means that in the 
Ministries only the second best are employed. This, at any 
rate, frequently happens in the middle grades of responsibility. 
But in addition to these two difficulties—which are not met with 
in private industry—the very size of the economic ministries 
of the State presents an extremely difficult problem of organisa- 
tion. There are many thousands more administrators and clerks 
in the Ministry of Supply thdn in even the largest of our commer- 
cial corporations. To weld these thousands into a_ properly 
balanced administration within a period of months is a task 
which would tax the ingenuity of the most brilliant organiser. 

Each supply ministry is highly centralised. It may be 
dividec up into different sections designed to perform separate 
functions, but there is little effective de-centralisation of purchas- 
ing responsibility on a regional basis. It is organised in such 
a way as to enable it to deal most effectively with thé very 
large firms and centralised corporations which in the years imme- 
diately preceding the war were almost entirely responsible for 
the rearmament programme. Thus it is that even if the Ministry 
officials desire to deal directly with smaller and medium-sized 
firms, they inevitably find it more difficult to do so, if only 
because such firms have not usually the personnel available to 
make the necessary contacts with them. In general, therefore, 
the smaller firms can only obtain war work as sub-contractors 
of a large firmi, and the latter will give them only that work 
which it suits it to pass on irrespective of the technical resources 
of the smailer firm. As a result, outside the engineering and 
allied industries, there are still far tco many small and medium- 
sized firms whose plant, if not its personnel, is not as fully 
engaged as it might be on war production. 
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The only way to overcome these difficulties is somehow to it might interrupt them, people might say, “ Don’t talk, I want 


sed decentralise on a regional basis the purchasing-administration to hear this,” so they prefer a noise to which no one can want 
an of the supply ministries. It should not be impossible to do this to listen. A road-drill or a canary would, if available, do equally 
whilst maintaining for each section a centralised direction which well. But a noise it must be, to fill the pauses in conversation, 
vell would be responsible for liaison with the Service chiefs on the and give a background of bright loquaciousness. If this ex- 
‘Ing one hand, and the decentralised regional offices on the other. planation of the great jazz mystery is correct, is it within the 
= These regional offices-of the supply ministries would then be wit of musicians to devise some noise less obscenely vulgar (by 
—_ responsible for actually placing contracts with the manufacturers — the way, is it not rather odd that the Corporation’s standards allow 
ods in accordance with the general policy laid down by the central excessive vulgarity in music, but not in words?), and which is 
—_ planning office of the Ministry. They would also be responsible yet not quite a tune that must be listened to? Something, say, 
mg for seeing that every factory in their area was continually inspected like babbling brooks, twittering birds, or skirling pipes? I 
Ing to determine whether its plant was being utilised in the best pass this suggestion up for what it is worth, 
. way for fulfilling the Ministry’s productive needs. The one redeeming point of this noise is that it often occurs 


. 5 ‘ * aly . . ac) 3 » af, 
Only by some such regional decentralisation can the whole (among, unfortunately, many other times) in the last hour before 


=. country’s productive resources be enlisted in the services of | ™idnight, when few people like to have their sets on. This 
rs the war effort. ‘The needs of the State as purchaser, and of hour should never be chosen, as it sometimes is, for anything 
. industry as the manufacturer, would then be more closely better. Having recently been invalided, I became an experienced 
the integrated. Reorganisation of existing factories for full war listener, peoecen* of an anthony on the rewards =e alana 
hese production would be greatly facilitated without seriously upsetting °f the listener's lot than any sane adult should be. Jt know Its 
ad- existing ownerships and managements. This might save the need Pleasures, its chagrins, Its — Its packs, _r opening 4 
tion for a great deal of new construction—in short, centralised direc- know that jazz, org, music-hall, or ack-ack, should yurehing and 
hich tion of .production would be combined with the advantages of 100° an do, pace —_— me asa aces - ae a 
ned decentralised execution. The difficulty, of course, is that a change heat parade ; should give its yee in cen _— 
ail of this nature cuts right across the established machinery which Sequence, that announcers should not shout when they announce 
ow- has been set up to’ facilitate centralised dealing between the Some peculiasty Le spapery ew such as something they call 
~are Ministries and the Jarge corporations. Whether the undoubted Greek oe nage a and 6 Goan ee a ee 
vart- temporary dislocation which such a change would involve is know. Bur let us be fair. The Botenee's lot is yr vnagl y a 
s to worth while depends on many factors, some of a strategic nature, oar —— = one tag : rte : wn eo — 
1 its which it is not possible to estimate here. Certain it is, however, rs = war. There ae pseigeral weenie np mea agaley : om 
wurv. that some means of cecentralising function and responsibility pone paaenees = oh actin pose _ y gveegeraite 
nent must be devised. If our most progressive corporations have @ “#8 ya = a © aes Para a — ped oe 
the been able to devise a system of centralised control of financial yan quarteis, violin — light classical concerts, besides good 
also policy and planning, combined with the decentralised management eae pe set oe og — a pea 
Son- df production, it should not be impossible for the State to devise py, YO . pgs ® ‘ . : peso ea sates eng wt 4. 
re some similar system for the supply ministries. the Forces enjoy it, as they appear to do, it seems an answer 
Kc to those who want to insult these mysterious and incalculable 
ad beings by offering them continual rubbish. 
when 


aie THE B.B.C. IN 1942 What of the talks? The American commentaries are mostly 


oe good, the postscripts sometimes so (Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr 
= By ROSE MACAULAY Eden were first-class lately, and Sir Max Beerbohm in a class 


_— apart). Discussions are growing; they are a good idea; some 
xible HEN Mr. W. J. Turner, in a recent article in these pages, come off, others not. The Brains Trust, far the most popular, 
as protested against the day-long pauselessness of broadcast- js always an entertainifg conversation-piece, “full,” as some one 
b the ing, I am not sure that he was right. For, after all, this machine remarked, “ of human nature.” The information dispensed is its 
fan, dispenses entertainment for people who want an incalculable |east important feature, as any of it that is correct can be got 
lity. variety of material—talks of all kinds, music of all kinds, music- out of reference-books ; but there is usually someone present 
wih hall, drama, opera, discussions, church services, hymn-singing, who knows something, sometimes a good deal, about some 
— stories, and I forget (if I ever knew) what else ; if there were a __ particular subject, and whose comments are worth hearing. They 
nisa- pause it would be so much time lost, and they could never catch are apt to be weakest on literary, historical or theological sub- 
lerks up on their breathless catering ; I think they must keep at it jects; (no one present, for instance, knew why the Scotch snub 
ner and not flag. And when one visualises the stupendous forest of | Christmas, which was odd), afid strongest on scientific’ ones, and 
perly ears, turned up like myriads of furled bracken-fronds to receive sometimes amusing little facts or non-facts crop up; but in the 
task what is poured into them, one realises dizzily the tangled problem main they are valued as a conversation-piece. The return of 
om of catering. Julian Huxley will make this lively show still better, 
#. Mr. Turner was protesting against the quantity of revolting The talks include such tried excellences as Desmond 
rer noises poured out; it is a protest in which all who dislike  MacCarthy and the Dean of Lichfield on books, Mr. Middleton 
por revolting noises must join. I was glad to hear Dr. on gardening, some good hen experts, Mr. Peter Cresswell, and 
welt Malcolm Sargent echoing it in the Brains Trust; his chance other entertainment-critics, usually good. A frequent subject 
4 was given him (rashly) by an airman who had asked why, con- for talks is religion ; it is a subject perhaps difficult, for it seldom 
= sidering that swing stimulates young airmen (he did not say to seems well treated. There have been lately some unfortunate 
nistty what) highbrows should not give it more attention. So Dr. examples ; the tone adopted seems sometimes aggressive, bullying, 


: Sargent gave it some attention, explaining not only the reactions and over-simplified; probably, in approaching such a complicated, 
-sized : : : 5+ ; . 
of educated taste to jazz and swing, but the reasons for such unsolved and insoluble riddle as the forces behind the universe 


Bro. feactions ; it will probably do no good, but was worth saying and behind man’s life, a modest dubiety is best; perhaps theo- 
wees publicly. (He would no doubt say much the same about cinema logical matters should be left, as outside human knowledge, and 
ais organ.) He and others deplored the decline in public taste, stress laid wholly on the ethical and social implications of the 
all Which once liked melodious light music, Viennese waltzes, faith the speaker holds. In any Case, it seems important to get 
aa Sullivan, Offenbach, and so on, and now appears to like this the right speakers, as, for instance, the Bishops of Southwell 


nd Monstrosity. I heard a reason for it suggested lately ; that people and of Lichfield, Bishop David Matthew, Father D’Arcy, 
Mes do not listen to jazz, but want a cheerful noise (this they oddly Canon Raven, Canon Cockin, Dr. George Macleod, Dr. Maude 
conceive it to be) as a background to their conversation or other Royden, Mr. B. C. Plowright, and others. There is a kind of 
employments. If it were something a little better (say, a tune) blunt, hectoring unintellectualism of tone which should be 


dium- 


fully 
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eschewed, however simple-minded the audience is conceived to 
be. Why, by the way, should the clergy be kept so departmental, 
ind almost solely used for talks on religion, a topic on which 
they are bound to be a little parti pris? Many of them would and 
do give excellent secular talks ; why not Bishop Matthew on some 
historical period or personalities, or Dr. Raven on the fascinat- 
ing history of the relations between religion and science? 

I have little space to touch on other B.B.C,. features; for 
instance, the lively series called “ New Judgements”; the two I 
heard were very well done; Lord David Cecil on Cowper and 
Philip Guedalla on Froude. The Feature Department, which 
wears this foolish name like a clown’s mask, sprouts with uneven 
and interesting possibilities. I liked Louis MacNeice’s Rogues’ 
Gallery. As to the general tendency, the B.B.C. is committed to 
certain views, certain courses, certain allegiances: one hopes this 
will not outlast the war. It would be deplorable were it to 
become a permanent Government instrument. 


WOMEN AND BOMBERS 


By MARK BENNEY 
NDER the ironic eye of Fred, my foreman, the works- 
inspector deposited his burden on my bench. An 
awkward armful, there were eleven steel blocks which, pieced 
together, would become a forming-tool for a rather intricate 
aircraft-part. 

“ Sixty quid! ” Fred said in disgust. 
penny! ” 

“TI know, I know,” the inspector said unhappily. 
tool’s made now, so we'll have to use it.” 

“Look at it this way,” Fred embarked on a favourite theme. 
“Say we turn out three hundred ‘planes this year, see? And 
say it’s a year before there’s a mod. on this part—which ain’t 
likely. Well, then, this tool adds four bob to the cost of every 
part over and above labour and material. Right? ” 

The inspector shrugged. 

“Now, here’s a man”—and Fred poked an_ argumentative 
finger at me—“here’s a man gets one-and-sixpence-ha’penny an 
hour. Semi-skilled labour, see? And last week he made eight 
of these parts in one afternoon. No tool, see—just freehand 
from the drawing, and no rejects. At tenpence each, that’s three 
bob apiece saved. See what I mean?” 

The inspector shuffled. “Of course you’re right, Fred. But 
you won’t always have a man to spare for it. We've got to 
plan for women.” 

Alas! there is only one retort that Fred knows for that 
point. He gave it then as he has given it a dozen times daily 
in the past six months. 

“Pah, you can’t build bombers with girl-labour! ” 

Fred has charge of the final assembly-section in the factory 
where I and a thousand other eemployees build the fuselage 
of one of our biggest bombers. He takes over~a mere hollow 
shell of a duralumin structure, and turns it out complete with 
gun-turrets, ammunition-racks, control-ducts and the thousand- 
and-one interior fittings which modern air-war demands. 
Although he is supposed only to assemble these fittings in the 
*plane, he has often—as the incident related above indicates— 
to make the components he requires for assembly. And all this 
he has to do with a staff of sixteen men and six women: or, as 
he would say, sixteen men cnd a bunch of trouble. A tireless 
worker himself, who thinks nothing of putting in a sixteen-hour 
day for weeks on end, one of his chief concerns is the fact 
that he has to work his men almost to breaking-joint in order 
not to fall too short of a rather lax schedule of output. But 
whenever he asks for more men, he is offered another woman. 
And almost his favourite phrase is, “ Pah, can’t build 
bombers with girl-labour! ” 

But the executives think that you can. 
that women are the only Jabour-supply left, and they are 
vlanning production around this knowledge. Their course is 
ws familiar one. Work that semi-skilled men such as myself 
find well within their scope must be broken down with the 
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aid of forming-tools, jigs and templates until only a negligible 
element of skill remains. All the skill in the factory must be 
concentrated in the planning-department and -the tool-room, 
These are the methods of mass-production, and—laudably 
indeed—mass-production inevitably becomes the goal. 

To anyone who watches the development of such projects and 
their effects on production, however, as I do, it seems tha 
aircraft-production does not fit comfortably into this frame, 
Opening the debate on production almost exactly a year ago, 
the Minister of Labour said: “In comparison with 1914-1918, 
the production of aircraft involves a far greater percentage of 
skill. The aeroplane as an instrument of fighting js 
going through a process of rapid evolution.” These two state- 
ments are true of all types of aircraft, but they apply with 
special force to the large multi-engined bombers to which our 
air-strategy is wedded. The mere number of components in 
an aircraft increases almost in geometrical progression according 
to its size. and weight (the aircraft on which I work has more 
than 57,000 component parts, without counting rivets, bolts, 
&c.); and most of these are always “on the drawing-board” 
and subject to modification. The tooling-up of a factory for such 
production, even if the product were of stable design, ig a task 
to tax the skill of the most competent planning-department, 

But there is yet a further obstacle to be overcome before 
the methods of mass-production can be* fully applied to the 
building of aircraft. The fine weight-strength ratios to which 
aircraft are designed necessitate a constant vigilance at every 
stage of production ; and the materials which offer the greatest 
advantages from the designer’s point of view are also the most 
temperamental from the workman’s. The strongest light alloys 
are subject both to age- and work-hardening, so that the opera- 
tive must not only watch his work closely, but often interrupt 
it in order to return the material to the acid-baths for héat- 
Moreover, all work is scrutinised by Air Ministry 


treatment. 
inspectors, whose job it is to disregard production-schedules and 
concern themselves only with the maintenance of technical 


standards. All these are facts that sort ill with the close, 
rationalised methods of mass-production. 

It would seem, then, that in the production of heavy aircraft 
particularly, the stage has not yet been reached where all pro- 
cesses can be broken down with advantage below a certain level 
of skill. The level need not be high. With a normally efficient 
planning-department, it probably approximates to that achieved 
by the average man after an eight-weeks’ training-course and a 
month or two inthe shops. But, say the directors and managers 
not only in this particular factory but in others similarly 
engaged), we have to plan for an ever-increasing proportion of 
female labour. And women are notoriously best suited to un- 
skilled, repetitive work. 

It is precisely that preconception (“ Pah, women can’t build 
bombers! ”) that must be challenged. For while it is true that 
in existing conditions women are slow to acquire skill in these 
branches of engineering, this is not due to any inherent differ 
ences of capacity. Few women, however well disposed, could 
stand up against the barrage of prejudice, indifference and con- 
tempt which greets them as they set foot on the factory 
threshold. And it is true that the barrage is put up not only 
by men: I have seen more than one eager young woman jeered 
at by other women for presuming to improve her technica 
knowledge. Yet among the psychologists there is unanimity od 
opinion, based on wide-range faculty-testing, that only negligible 
differences of mental and manipulative ability exist between the 
sexes. The differences found in practice are due to socidl 
factors, which can, and must, be combated if aircraft-production 
is to increase. 

It is in the training schools that these social factors can & 
seen most powerfully at work. Apart from a few Government 
Training Centres (some of which, it appears, are now to & 
closed), hardly any attempt is being made throughout & 
country to train women for skilled and semi-skilled work. Ce 
tainly little thought is given to the special problems involved #® 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
training wom.na. In so far as these special problems derive 
from views about the social and industrial status of women, 
shared generally by the women themselves, it means that a 


training-system is required which provides not only a technical 
education, but some elements of a social re-education as well. 
The broad differences of experience must also be provided for. 
Women enter industry with a much narrower range of ex- 
with tools and materials, and their training-system 
cannot, as with men, take certain rudimentary knowledge for 
granted. Such considerations indicate that the job of training 
women for skilled engineering is too exacting, as well as too 
important, to be left primarily to the untrained instructors now 


perience 


in use. A concerted national effort should be made to relieve 
them of as much responsibility as possible. New text-books 


need to be written with the woman trainee in mind. The radio, 
the gramophone, the cinema, the press, the specialist lecturer, 
all need more serious employment than they have yet received. 

Such training, planned on a national scale, would, of course, 
be costly. But even the rough economics of Fred, my foreman, 
reveal that it would be costly than its alternative—the 
multiplication of elaborate devices to replace skill and the dis- 
# production-methods from their most efficient course. 


THE OUTLOOK OF EIRE 


By ALEXANDER DUFF 

RAVELLING along an Irish country road the other day, I 
T noticed two cars immediately ahead, proceeding in the same 
direction as mine. My Irish companion nudged me. “ Dev. is in 
the first of those cars,” he said. “And what about the second? ” 
Iasked. “ That’s filled with plain-clothes men,” he replied, “ and 
a machine-gun.” The reference to a machine-gun was casual 
enough, yet it changed the whole atmosphere. In an instant one 
became acutely conscious that this was Eire. With a feeling 
almost of guilt one sensed that the armed men in front were 
speculating over our intentions. ‘Would it be wise for us to 
overtake the two cars, or were we expected to stay behind them 
at a respectful distance? After debating the point we decided 
But the two cars were doing no more than twenty 
miles an hour, and it -was borne in upon us that our dilatoriness 
might be interpreted suspiciously. Therefore, we quickened 
our speed, fully aware as we passed the detectives that several 
pairs of eyes were closely scrutinising us. The whole occurrence 
was a trifling one, yet nothing could have emphasised more 
dearly the gulf that separates the English outlook from the Irish. 

Half an hour later I found myself listening to Mr. de Valera 
addressing some of his fellow countrymen. They were for the 
most part small farmers, and they had come to hear him in this 
litle country-town. Nobody seemed to regard the meeting-place 
as incongruous, although actually it was the local police-court— 
or court-house. Some of the men smoked their pipes and wore 
their hats. Womenfolk gazed with critical interest at each fresh 
arrival in the court, very obviously determined not to miss any- 
thing that might provide them subsequently with gossip. There 
was no scandalised protest from attendant police as members of 
the audience found accommodation in seats that normally are 
reserved for solicitors or officials. Even the witness-stands were 
occupied. I had a place in the jury box. A priest and two other 
people sat unconcerned in the dock, resting their arms on the rails. 
And Mr. de -Valera went on the magistrates’ bench. A solemn, 
long-faced man, tall, but not quite so slim as when I saw him 
last, he spoke quietly, with his hands plunged deep into the 
pockets of his heavy dark overcoat of rough texture. He wore 
big circular spectacles .with narrow steel rims, and seemed to 
have overcome the eye-trouble that used to cause him considerable 
anxiety. There was no saving touch of humour in his earnest 
speech, and for half an hour he went on fluently without a 
single note. 

But it appeared to be significant of much that is happening in 
Eire today that he should have found it necessary, at this late 
age of the proceedings, to explain so carefully to his people 
that a great war was in progress in the rest of the world. For 


less 
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not to pass. 
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one is afraid that far too many of them fail even yet to realise 
the peril of their position, and the meaning of the things that are 
going on outside their country. Up to now there has been an 
abundance of good food, and a freedom from distractions like the 
blackout. It is true that brown bread is said to be the only wheaten 
fare baked in Eire, but you can always get white if you pay 
for it. Tea may be rationed to half an ounce for each person 
per week, but the black market will supply you with extra” 
quantities as readily as extra petrol. 

One of the commonest remarks I heard during about a fort- 
night’s stay was, “ Why should we give up our neutrality? We 
should be fools if we did.” 

“But,” you protest, “isn’t that rather like living in a fool’s 
paradise? Are you not afraid of invasion? ’ 

“Not a bit,” comes the ready answer. “ While the British Navy 
is about there is not likely to be any serious danger from the sea. 
And if the Germans come instead by air, where do you imagine 
they will be able to obtain petrol-supplies? Ours would soon be 
exhausted, and what could the Germans do then? ” 

Briefly you indicate that a number of uncomfortable things 
could happen, and you go on to inquire whether neighbourliness 
plays any part in their calculations. 

“No; not with Britain. You are simply a foreign State to us. 
Why should we give you preference over Germany or Italy, or 
any other foreign country? We are an independent nation, and 
we have the right to decide for ourselves on the action we think 
fit in a war of this kind. We decline to allow any other country 
to interfere.” 

“Germany, with all her strength, might think otherwise.” 

“That wouldn’t prevent us from fighting them.” 

“—and being overwhelmed. Why not accept the friendly help 
of Britain? ” 

“Because that would bring us into a war we don’t want. 
We have no wish to see Dublin or Cork flattened by bombs. 
We simply want to go on living in peace. We believe we can 
do that by remaining strictly neutral.” 

“So did Norway, Holland, and other neutrals. Would it not 
be more natural, in view of the ties that exist, to let Britain man 
the ports and airfields, and provide you at the same time with 
adequate defence? ” 

““* Adequate defence’ didn’t prevent London and all the other 
cities in your country from being bombed.” 

“No, but it did prevent us from being invaded and conquered. 
What can you hope to do with a tiny population that is less than 
half that of London? ” 

“ Quite a lot, with a force of 200,000 men determined to fight 
for their country’s liberty.” 

“Without sufficient arms? ” 

“Well, that could be remedied by England without bringing 
us into war. You could supply us with the guns, the tanks, 
the aeroplanes, and all the rest. We have the men to handle 
them. That would be to your advantage, because it would save 
your providing a lot of troops, and to our benefit because we 
should preserve our neutrality.” 

“A delightful arrangement—for you. And we should have 
to go being denied the ports and airfields that we ought to be 
using against the common enemy.” 

“Pardon me; we have no common enemy. We are neutral.” 

I think that conversation is a fair summary of the views that 
are being expressed in Eire today ih justification of the comfort- 
abie policy of neutrality. But as the expression of a nation’s 
will it is valueless. The simple fact is that the chief exponents 
of the policy, headed by Mr. de Valera, refuse to tolerate any 
contrary opinion. Through the agency of one of the most 
rigorous censorships in Europe all home critics of Irish neutrality 
have been compulsorily silenced. They are not allowed to utter 
a word of protest in the Irish newspapers, on the radio, on the 
platform, on the films, or in the churches. The people of Eire 
are no longer permitted to judge for themselves; they are re- 
quired to let a few men do it for them, or suffer severe penalties. 
No newspaper may run the risk of indulging in the slightest 
comment unfavourable to neutrality without facing immediate 

suppression. That is how Eire is living today. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


PROPOSE this week to write about books, and to discuss 

some of the difficulties to which literature in general, and 
publishers in particular, are today exposed owing to the shortage 
of paper, and the dearth of labour in the binding trade. Of the 
many legends which bemuse the public mind, one of the most 
unfair is that which represents publishers as sharks. There are 
few publishers in business today who have ever behaved really 
badly to any author: there are few authors in business today 
who have not, at some time in their lives, treated some publisher 
with ingratitude, duplicity and greed. How many of our writers 
could boast that they have remained faithful to the publisher 
who first greeted their dawning talent, and who risked his capital 
upon the uncertain venture of their earliest books? The 
publishers themselves treat these acts of treachery in sorrow 
rather than in anger, ascribing them to the impulsiveness of the 
genus irritable vatum; and those who write the lives of 
our literary heroes slur over such material matters as being irrele- 
vant to the noble character which they are seeking to portray. 
Thus when George Eliot, after the success of Adam Bede, aban- 
doned Blackwood, who had fought and paid so nobly for her 
during the difficult days, we are left to assume that she had a 
mind above pecuniary details, and that it was George Lewes 
who engineered this act of treachery; yet in this case the 
“pecuniary detail” was a firm offer by Smith Elder of the sum 
of £10,000. The publishers remain silent ; the authors and their 
biographers are very vocal. And thus the public are unaware 
of the principles which inspire British publishers as of the great 
contribution which the bulk of them have made, and are still 
striving to make, to the cause of English letters. I have always 
been on the side of oppressed minorities, and I regard British 
publishers as a minority which for generations has been unfairly 
exploited, vilified and oppressed. 

* * * * 

Nobody who has examined the question of book production in 
war-time could contend that there has been any real absence 
of good intention, either on the part of the publishers, or on the 
part of the authorities concerned. From the first days of the war 
the publishers offered to cut down their production to 60 per 
cent., and to reduce the paper consumed both in size and weight. 
The authorities for their part have not been unaware of the im- 
portance of books to national morale at home and _ national 
prestige abroad. The Chancellor of the Exchequer readily gave 
way to Parliamentary pressure and exempted books from the 
incidence of the purchase tax. The Paper Controller has never 
been unenlightened or subjected book-production to a purely 
quantitative test. The Ministry of Information and the British 
Council have done all they can to support the interests of the 
book-trade, and to confirm the principle that books of high quality 
are one of the most valuable forms of British export. The 
fact remains, however, that, in spite of goodwill in every quarter, 
the book trade will, unless further steps are taken, suffer grievously 
in the present year. The paper ration allowed to publishers has 
been reduced progressively from 60 per cent. to §0 per cent., to 
42 per cent., and now to 37} per cent. Most publishers have 
by now run out of such stocks of paper as they happened to 
possess, and can no longer find chance reams of paper in odd 
corners. Enemy action has added to the shortage. More recently 
an agreement has been reached under which publishers are given 
some extra allocation of paper to replace such losses. But this allo- 
cation is only 7} per cent. of the amount destroyed. The effect of 
this shortage of stock is already apparent in the present famine in 
text-books or in those cheap editions of the classics for which 
there is a constant demand. Take, for instance, a great national 
institution such as the Everyman Edition; of- the 970 books 
published in Everyman, something like 500 are today unobtain- 
able at most booksellers The demand also for popular text-books 
today far exceeds the supply, and the complaint goes up from 
every quarter that our young people simply cannot obtain the 
text-books which they need. 


I am aware that the shortage of paper is not the only, not 
even perhaps the most serious, disability with which publishers 
have to contend. Even if they obtained double their present ration 
of paper they would still be faced by the acute congestion in the 
binding trade. Before the war there were some seventy firms 
which specialised in binding books for the market, and of these 
some twenty have been put out of action, whereas the remaining 
fifty have lost half their labour. The suggestion is often made 
that the shortage of strawboards for binding might be met were 
all our books to be published in paper covers, as is the practice 
in France. This suggestion does not really solve the difficulty 
since different types of machinery would be needed for binding 
in paper covers, and this machinery cannot now be obtained. 
Many publishers have sought to mitigate this difficulty by reduc- 
ing the weight of the strawboards used for binding; yet such 
ersatz bindings are apt to curve and cockle if exposed to the 
comparative warmth of a February sun. And thus it comes 
that even the most lavish bookseller will inform us with a wan 
smile—that the book we ask for is “ being bound”; one knows 
what that means; it means that the book has been caught in 
the great bottle-neck which it will take many a weary month 


to disencumber. 


+ * * . 


This shortage of supply has coincided with an enormous in- 
crease in demand. It is not merely that elderly people find in 
reading some occupation for the long dark evenings of war-time 
and some distraction from the painful preoccupations of our 
present discontents. It is also that young men and women have 
developed a thirst for information, and that this thirst cannot 
be assuaged from the summer-dried fountains of the book-trade. 
As a symptom of this admirable craving it may be mentioned 
that the numbers of those joining the London Library (which 
provides lavish reading on generous terms) has risen during the 
last nine months to an almost unprecedented degree. This is a 
symptom of an increased need for information, and an increased 
taste for reading at which we should all rejoice. But the fact 
remains that of the current books available in 1939, as many as 
37,000 are already out of print. It is to the credit of our 
publishers that in spite of this urgent demand for reprints they 
persist in assigning a high proportion of their ration to the 
publication of new books. Most publishers could keep the 
machine turning over by merely reprinting former books for which 
they know there is a stable demand. The fact that they all 
of them seek to expand a large portion of their ration upon new 
and uncertain ventures shows that they are no mere book- 
merchants, but people anxious to risk something for the benefit 
of English letters as a whole. 

* * * * 

It is often said that publishers have no legitimate grievance 
since they already receive a more generous paper ration than that 
accorded to newspapers and periodicals. Yet it is a far easier 
thing to reduce the size and shape of a newspaper than the size 
of a novel or biography ; nor do newspapers have to reprint past 
numbers or to replace stock which has been destroyed. The fact 
remains that the book trade is threatened with a serious decline 
in both the quagtity and quality of their production. There are 
certain remedial measures which the Government could take. 
They could be more drastic ‘in their insistence upon greater 
econorfty in the use of paper by Government departments. They 
could be less exacting in the demands made upon printers and 
binders in the publication of books and pamphlets issued under 
the auspices of the Stationery Office. They could take steps, 
through the printing trade, to curtail the publication of cata- 
logues or company reports. And they could recognise that the 
publication of books is an important national industry, and, 
therefore, classify the binding and the book-printing trades 
under the heading of “essential works,” and reserve and release 
sufficient labour to maintain these essential services in continued 
operation. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Victoria Palace.- 


“Twenty to One.” * On Approval.” 
At the Aldwych. 

THERE is no high falutin’ nonsense about Twenty to One. It is 
a lively rough-and-tumble show, with a sketchy story revolving 
round an anti-gambling league with headquarters on the edge 
of a race-course. ‘The humour lies largely in the constant mis- 
understanding of betting terms and rhyming slang, which puts 
the anti-gamblers at cross purposes with the gamblers, and gives 
Lupino Lane frequent opportunities to register baffled rage by 
throwing his grey bowler hat violently on to the ground. This 
action, incidentally, is the only one which he performs too often ; 
for the rest, he is of course the mainstay, or rather the main- 
spring, of the show. His mercurial and aggressive cockneydom 
is a perpetual joy, whether he is indulging in those piercing 
butcher-boy whistles which cause nervous persons to leap in- 
voluntarily into the air, whether he is giving a practical demon- 
stration of tic-tac methods to the Secretary of the anti-gambling 
league, or whether he is performing his agile somersaults down 
a fiight of stairs. He is on the stage nearly all the time, and 
not for an instant does he relax his flow of gags, winks, whistles 
and all the perky, sparrow-like movements which make him so 
endearing tO US as a person as well as a first-class music-hall 
comedian in the old style. 

He is admirably supported by a large and energetic company. 
Richard Dolman, as the young prude who falls for a flutter in 
order to obtain enough money to elope, extracts plenty of humour 
from his inability to master the intricacies of the race-course. 
Greta Fayne, as his lady-love, dances gracefully and shows a 
sense of fun all too rare in a musical comedy heroine. As for 
Winnie Sloane, as a female prude constantly and (until very late 
in the proceedings) unjustly suspected of secret drinking, one 
can only say that her contortions both of voice and body belong 
very nearly to the realm of phantasy, and that on several occasions 
she almost acts Mr. Lane himself clean out of the picture. 

Twenty to One, then, is a good, hearty evening’s entertainment 
for the whole family, and stands in marked contrast to the faded 
end dated atmosphere of Lonsdale’s On Approval. If the experi- 
ment of reviving this comedy of manners which so delighted us 
in the twenties had to be attempted, surely it should have been 
done as a period piece—square cut dresses, short skirts, jazz 
cushions, cloche hats and all. As it is, the play is no more than 
a rather melancholy curio, although, in justice to the author’s 
memory, it must be .recorded that, with the exception of Eric 
Cowley, it is not very well served by a cast whose distinguished 
names are not, on this occasion, matched by distinguished acting. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


At Warner’s. 
‘* Film and Reality.”’ 


.%? 





“Captains of the Clouds.”’ 
At the Leicester Square. 
theatrical distribution. 

THE two best releases of the week are at opposite extremes of 

purpose. Captains of the Clouds is solemnly concerned with the 

recruitment and training of the Royal Canadian Air Force, while 

Hellzapoppin’ is a shameless guide to the most brazen escapism. 

Yet each of these two wildly dissimilar productions demonstrates 

in its own way that any film—whatever the subject-matter or 

style—is likely to hold our attention in proportion to the power 
or originality of its visual content. In spite of the modern 
embellishments of sound and colour and the fashionable antics 
of the stars a visit to the cinema is still essentially a visit to the 
moving pictures. It is relevant in this connexion to refer to 
an-assembly of film excerpts lately produced for students of the 
cintma by the National Film Library and called Film and Reality. 
The selection has been made by Cavalcanti and, with a few 
exceptions, he has made a happy choice (although paying too 
little attention for my taste to the modern film of scientific, 
economic and sociological exposition), It is clear from this 
fascinating review that the great moments of cinema have been 
the moments when some new thing has been revealed in the 
screen or when a lively imagination has thrown new light into a 
familiar corner. Eskimos going to bed in their storm-swept 
igloo—from Flaherty’s Ndnook of the North ; a whole village and 
its herds crossing a raging torrent in search of new grazing— 
from Schoedsack and Cooper’s Grass ; the first run of the collec- 
tive farm’s cream-separator from Eisenstein’s General Line, these 
are memorable landmarks in the long journey of the film from 
Dr. Marey’s Studies in Animal Motion in 1887 up to the present 


** Hellzapoppin 
For Non- 
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day. Always it is the originality of new visual images or the 
imaginative interpretation of old and familiar ones which stays 
in our minds. 

Neither Captains of the Clouds nor Hellzapoppin’ is fit 
company for the masterpieces of Cavalcanti’s composite film, but 
each contains some scenes which broaden the horizon of the 
cinema and others which reveal the weaknesses of much of our 
modern film-making. The best scenes in the flying film support 
Cavalcanti’s thesis that “the essence of cinematography lies in 
its power to represent reality”—for the most telling sequences 
are of the way of life of Canadian bush-flyers and of the training 
of Service pilots at Upland and Trenton training centres. 
The clear, pale skies and landscapes of northern Canada are 
particularly suitable for Technicolor photography and the beauti- 
fully composed scenes of ranks of yellow training planes moving 
past the camera-lens do carry the invigorating atmosphere of a 
young people busy with a new and a virile job. With such films 
as this and 49th Parallel Canada is bringing herself magnificently 
alive on the screens of the United Nations. It is all the more 
regrettable that the visual novelty of the backgrounds of Captains 
of the Clouds must be overlaid with the old story of a commercial 
pilot (James Cagney) rejetting Service discipline, incurring dis- 
grace and disaster and finally sacrificing himself to save comrades 
and honour. This weakness for one or other of a tiny selection of 
stereotyped plots represents a serious threat to the present power 
and the future development of the cinema, and it is significant 
that a self-consciously “crazy” film like Hellzapoppin” finds most 
of its jokes in burlesquing or violating screen convention. The 
tendency is a healthy one, although to involve the projectionist, 
the audience and the cameraman in the film is to play tricks which 
can only successfully be played once and which in their anarchy 
seem to reveal a certain bankruptcy of imagination. Hellzapoppin’ 
does, however, contain a wealth of other first-class jokes which 
are novel and do not carry the seeds of their own destruction. 
The plot is unimportant (it is a film of a show within a show 
within a show) but the film provides an opportunity for a first- 
class comedy team headed by Olsen and Johnson, Hugh Herbert, 
Mischa Auer and Martha Raye to give a series of interwoven 
variety acts similar to those presented in “crazy weeks” at the 
London Palladium and to the American stage production which 
bears the same name as the film. There is excellent negro music 
and dancing but the real charm of H. C. Potter’s lively direction 
iies in the tricks he plays with his visual images. We make 
casual acquaintance with disappearing (or half-disappearing) men 
and talking animals ; a chance shot fired at random into the air 
brings down a parachutist bearing an ornamental plant for 
delivery to a missing customer; in a brisk tour through a film 
studio the visitors show no surprise at finding their costumes 
miraculously changed to match each set and period. There are 
visual puns in which figures of speech suddenly take shape. 

All this comedy is pure cinema and it is clear, even from 
so modest a production as Hellzapoppin’, that in reviewing the 
powers of the film we should exclude no imaginative use of the 
film—however non-realistic it may be. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


DEAREST, THE DAFFODILS ARE 
SHINING 


Dearest, the daffodils are shining, 
Through lazy lids they give a lovely light, 
I dream they are a chandelier illuming 

My ballroom in the Palace of the Night. 


Oh, dearest, somewhere you and I are dancing 
Beneath a galaxy of yellow stars, 

Your hair, the eyes and lips of you are gleaming 
In my mind, and, dimly, in the dusk, your flowers. 


Dearest, they are the spring, 
And if I weep 

They are shining 

Like the dew. 

And if I sleep, 

Then, dearest, they are for you. 


Dearest, I heard it whispered I was dying 
I sank away into a yellow mist, 
Dearest, the Daffodils are shining - 
With the tears of someone that you kissed. 
DIANA JAMES. 
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LETTERS TO 


INDIA AND DOMINION STATUS 


Sir,—The grant of Dominion status to India bristles with difficulues 
many of which, without intimate knowledge of the country, are not 
easy to appreciate. The twenty years I have spent living amongst 
and working with Indians have given me an abiding affection for India 
and her peoples, but have not indicated any quick or easy solution 
difficulties. Yet they must all be resolved before India 
stand securely on her own feet as a self-governing 
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to these 
can hope to 
community. 

Even the Hindu-Moslem problem is 
matter of compromise between rival 
difference that divides them is that, whilst 


the Moslem religion 1s 
vital and active, the Hindu religion extols negation: all action is 
evil, and ultimate paradise is 


complete detachment—freedom from 
the wheel of life with its recurring tribulations, The result of this 
is seen in the Hindu’s instinctive weapon, non-co-operation. 


not just a_ straightforward 
factions. The fundamental 


When 
the great Hindu leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is deeply moved on some 
issue he does not start a crusade, nor does he send out the 
fiery cross, He fasts, and the whole of India is profoundly moved 
thereby. .This typifies the Hindu attitude. The climate has some- 
thing to do with it, but there is no doubt that the orthodox Hindu 
is generally averse ta action, which he does not consider laudable, 
or even very respectable. 

This attitude is one of the main reasons 
safeguards, which the Congress party fought Of the 
wisdom of these safeguards we have already had proof. Congress 
came into power at the last election in the majority of Indian 
Provinces, and on the first major issue, at the bidding of the central 
caucus, its ministers resigned. The safeguards came smoothly into 
operation, so the administration was not reduced to chaos, but con- 
tinued on the even tenor of its way. 

The lack of public spirit in India is a serious obstacle to self- 
government. This must not be confused with loyalty. Loyalty is 
one of India’s great virtues; of this the Princes, the Moslems, and 
the numerous warlike races have given repeated and magnificent 
proof. Public spirit is a foreign importation which has still to be 
acclimatised. This is proved by the low standard of Indian local 
administration although the British have been fostering and trying to 
extend it throughout the past hundred years. 

The reason is not obscure: for centuries India has been the home 
Autocracy does not tolerate societies or orgamisations 
which might grow up into an opposition. The unit which has 
emerged is the family: This unit is not too big to be dangerous 
and is difficult to suppress, as it carries within itself the power of 
reproduction, The family is the real unit of Indian life. In it are 
concentrated all the humane instincts that, in the West, are manifested 
m charitable institutions—hospitals, alms houses and similar organ- 
isations. In India the aged, the sick and the unemployed are a 
charge on the family which all earners have to support. The 
system is admirable in many ways but its drawback, in terms of 
democracy, is that it absorbs the charitable and gregarious instincts 


vital 


for the constitutional 


so hotly. 


of autocracy. 


inherent in society and leaves nothing over for public spirit. The 
welfare of the family is paramount. 
The position of woman is another important issue. She is a 


chattel whose business is to look after the house and to propagate 
the species, but the vital forces in womanhood are not so lightly 
dismissed. She may be kept in purdah, but she takes her revenge 
by holding undisputed rule behind the purdah. A man, however 
important he may be in the world outside, is not the head of the 
home he returns to. The bigger his outside reputation, the more is 
it impressed on him when he returns to his family circle that this little 
kingdom is ruled by the women ; usually his mother, as his wife is 
probably little more than a girl. The elder women, having themselves 
been through a hard time, are determined to see that the younger 
ones shall not have an easier time than they had in their youth. Not 
having free contact with the outside world, they constitute a reservoir 
of reaction, superstition and prejudice which it is very necessary to 
breach and rationalise before the stream of corporate life can flow in 
full flood. The process has already started and the emancipation of 
woman is progressing with increasing momentum, but it has so far 
to go that many years must elapse before India’s womanhood can 
assume its proper place in society. 

So much for the educated classes from whom comes the demand 
for Dominion status. They form a bare 10 per cent. of the total 
population. The remainder are peasants, tillers of the soil; they 
constitute one-seventh of the human race. These present quite a 
different problem. Living in India’s half million villages, they can 
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be compared, as far as comparison will serve, with the English farm 
labourer of the pre-Victorian era. Shrewd as to their own small 
personal concerns they protect themselves against the clever and 


predatory world outside by distrust and suspicion of the stranger, 
Unless one possesses some key to their confidence, it is very difficult 
to get to know them. With such a key one quickly learns that they 
are decent, trusting, simple souls. Their houses are mudehuts. their 
life is extremely ‘primitive, and their food costs them only a half- 
penny a day, so that one does not expect to find in them a high 
standard of physical fitness, energy or intelligence. A paternal] govern- 
ment is trying to educate them and to raise their standard of living; 
it has mnaeed partially succeeded in protecting them from the land- 
lord, the bunia and the Brahmin, who are demanding “ self- 
government” so vehemently ; but instead of raising their standards 
of living, their increased security and greater prosperity under British 
rule has shown itself in an increase in the population of 35 per cent, 
in the last 50 years from 4881 to 1931 (the last census). They are 
very credulous, and so fall an easy prey to glib-tongued politicians 
who promise them not only the moon, but half the heavenly constella- 
tions as well. Until these simple peasants learn to look after their 
own interests it would be a crime to hand them over to the govern- 
ment of their rapacious “ intelligentsia” who have yet to show that 
they have exchanged self-interest for the interest of their humble 
fellows. 

Lastly we come to the most difficult problem of all—“Izzut.” The 
West has no equivalent for this. In the East it is a tremendous factor, 
The Chinese and Japanese call it “ Face” and the Oriental esteems 
it more than life itself. It is a combination of pride, self-respect, 
repute and amour propre, all added together and multiplied a hundred- 
fold. Reason plays no part in jit whatsoever. It is a dominant factor 
in the East and, as one would naturally expect, it is strongest amongst 
the “bourgeoisie.” This Izzut is the passionate urge behind the 
demand for Dominion status. 

The Indian politician is astute enough to use, as a iever to get 
Dominion status, the patriotism and loyalty of which India has again 
given such splendid proof. But neither this patriotism, nor this 
loyalty, is subscribed to by the politician. Both these virtues come 
from the Princes and from India’s fighting races who are well satisfied 
with British rule and have no desire to change it for government 
by the politician whom they despise, distrust and fear, These virtues 
come also from the peasants, who trust British rule, that paternal 
government which is not prejudiced by either religion or caste. 

Political India has received a fair offer. We have promised tw 
transfer responsibility to the people as fast as they can prove that they 
are fit to carry it. Our promise is being redeemed. Responsibility 
is being transferred in many directions, but the extremists want te 
force the pace. When they were in office they preferred to resign 
rather than continue to carry that heavy burden. Now they are back 
again on the easy road of agitation. Realism and sanity require that 
this easy road shall be labelled as the cul-de-sac it is, and that the 
road; of proof and achievement shall be clearly signposted as the 
highway to Dominion status.—Yours sincerely, ANGLO-INDIAN. 


DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 


Str,—I am happy to observe from Mr. Leo Kennedy’s letter which 
appeared in The Spectator of February 13th that he does not dispute 
the proposition that there should be closer association between 
diplomacy and economics, nor the desirability of strengthening the 
hands of our Foreign Secretary. As regards the question which he 
puts in relation to my attitude to the Department of Overseas Trade 
I think he will find it has been very largely answered by the letter 
from Sir Victor Wellesley which appeared in the same Spectator. Sit 
Victor emphasised the point that the Department of Overseas Trade 
was “mainly concerned with openings for British trade,” but not 
“with the most vital question of all, namely the diagnosis of economic 
developments abroad from the point of view of understanding theif 
political implication.” It was Sir Victor’s point which it was my 
intention to expound in my original article, a point taken by you, Sit, 
in your leading article. 

I did not go so far as to suggest the complete absorption of the 
Department of Overseas Trade in the Foreign Office—some readjust- 
ment of functions between the two departments might be necessary—I 
did suggest the strengthening of the organisation of the F.O. itself 
in such a way as to make available to the Foreign Secretary advice 
which up to 1932 was “nobody’s business” (Sir Victor Wellesley’s 
words). I cannot see in what way such an organisation of the Foreign 
Secretary’s own department could conflict with the sphere of authority’ 
of the Board of Trade, The closer linking of our foreign and commet- 
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cial policy could only be of benefit to our commercial effort in foreign 
lands, since equally with our financial effort it would have the fuller 
security of being pursued with due regard to the direction of our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Kennedy refers to the question of our representation abroad. 
I have refrained from touching upon that issue, since I have assumed 
that this representation would be adapted to meet the needs of our 
“organisation” in London. Our representatives abroad for many 
years past have had to take into account the reaction of economic 
developments on foreign policy in the countries to which they have 
been accredited, and that will be increasingly the case in the future. 
Of course we must make the selection of our ambassadors and ntinisters 
dependent on their possessing the necessary qualifications for their 
posts, but, in my view, no matter to what extent you may widen the 
field of selection of these representatives the chief objective of the 
present reforms can only be attained if the corresponding organisation 
exists in London. Such an organisation did emerge in 1932 in the 
shape of Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin’s section in the Foreign Office, but, in 
the view of those concerned to effect a real consolidation of the 
position of the Foreign Secretary in the conduct of our “foreign ” 
policy, its status was inadequate to bring that policy into the close 
association with our financial and commercial policy which is, all 
things said and done, in the interest of all three. 

In the conditions which lie ahead of us I am unable to perceive 
how we can hope for success in any field abroad unless our foreign, 
financial and commercial policies are brought into the closest associa- 
tion, nor how our great defence services, Navy, Army and Air Force, 
will be able to make their preparations, as it is essential they should 
be able to do, in relation to any “plan of policy” to take the strains 
of empire as they may develop.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Forest Garden, Burley, Hants. WALFORD SELBY. 


NEW lAXATION 


S$irR—The myth that the vast sums of money needed to finance-our 
war effort come from taxation must be dispelled once and for all. 
The banks create the necessary credits and issue them as a debt to 
the nation. If this super confidence-trick is allowed to continue, we 
will be saddled with a huge, unpayable, fictitious war debt which will 
effectively stifle any post-war plans for reconstruction. The only 
conceivable use of taxation is to equate the money in circulation to 
the goods and services available, thus eliminating the possibility of 
inflation. 

At the present time the Government is trying to avoid inflation by 
imposing a stupendous income-tax, various indirect forms of taxation, 
a 100 per cent. excess profits tax, by floating National Savings cam- 
paigns and warships weeks and by @tabilising prices. Their efforts are 
not, however, achieving the desired end, and there is still a two million 
pounds a day deficit. Moreover, the income-tax and post-war credit 
scheme has involved opening more than 11,000,000 Post Office savings 
accounts. The amount of complicated arithmetic involved will reach 
fantastic proportions, and unless urgent and drastic steps are taken to 
relieve the strain, the income-tax machine will come nearer to break- 
down than ever before. And yet your correspondent on the taxation 
of land values proposes to add yet another tax to the multitude of 
complicated and useless forms of taxation! Has he not read the 
proverb of the camel and the straw? ; 

We are trying to solve, by roundabout adjustments already out of 
date and totally inadequate, a problem that calls for entirely logical 
thought and action. It is high time that the ideas of men like John 
Hargrave, with his debt-free, make-and-take accountancy scheme, 
should be given a full consideration.—Yours sincerely, 

E. K. WESTLAKE. 

Leighton Park School, Reading, Berkshire. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


$m—Certain passages in Mr. Hodges’ letter, published in The 
Spectator of February 13th, prompt me to resume the recent corre- 
spondence on the subject of education and its future in this country. 

Mr. Jacks’ article, “A Plan for Education,” the origin of the 
discussion, provided in two comprehensive and appetising pages an 
exposition and analysis of the principles involved in the problem 
and the debatable points arising from these principles. 

In writing this letter I am bearing in mind the graphic structure 
of Mr. Jacks’ article, and my comments are made in reference to 
the tabulated headings which he employed. 

Apropos of the public school Mr. Hodges wisely drew attention 
© two factors which have unquestionable influence on the develop- 


ment of a child. The first is obvious: the child’s domestic back- 
round, the circumstances in which it has been reared and the 
educational policy adopted by its parents or guardians, The second, 
less familiar, is more easily overlodked: The child’s record of personal 
experience at previous educational establishments, whether they be 
termed preparatory, private or, as Mr. Jacks would have it, primary 
schools. At this point I refer to the first group of headings in his 
article, the tripartite hypothesis on which his scheme is based. The 
first of these fundamental principles of education ran as follows: 
“(1) There should be a common primary school for all children up 
to the age of 12; transference should then take place to some form 
of secondary education.” Mr. Jacks does not anticipate utniversgl 
approbation of his principles; lack of space prevented him from 
arguing his position,‘ Most regrettably, I feel, for it is about the 
practicability of the principle quoted above that I am doubtful. 

His analysis of educational values and the system he has evolved 
for their future preservation seems to me admirable. If it is pleasing 
to discover am educational expert with an enlightened, well-conceived 
plan of action, how much more pleasing is it to learn that he has 
at the same time something more than a vaguely deferentia] respect 
for the traditions and individual values of the present public school 
régime and, being fully aware of its potentialities, has found for the 
public school a constructive place in his educational scheme. In 
view of this I am amazed to see the primary school, the first real 
rung on any educational ladder, summarily dismissed in three lines 
of print. If Mr. Jacks, regardless of significant social distinctions, 
intends that all children should attend a common school up te the 
age of 12, I feel certain he would have explained in his article how 
he proposes to set about this herculean labour. For the success of 
his venture would at once solve all the problems that lie in the path 
of educational progress. What is more, and this is the crux of the 
matter, his own educational theory would be useless, the rest of his 
scheme gratuitous. If, however, his intentions are more modified 
than this, I regret even more strongly his omission to reveal them. 

I would here add that I have reason to maintain that the present 
preparatory system menaces any progressive theories of education. 
A régime can only be described as pernicious if it is calculated 
to make children overconscious of class and money distinctions, 
and to engender, at an age when their powers of comprehension are 
undeveloped, certain social prejudices and inhibitions which take root 
so deeply that they can only be removed bit -by bit when the years 
of discretion are reached and personal experience lends greater value 
to judgement and decision. 

My final comment leads me to the second groun of headings in 
Mr. Jacks’ article, the five educational values characteristic of the 
public school. The first was the. spirit of community-sense, the 
esprit de corps mentioned by Mr. Hodges last week. Now Mr. 
Hodges and I were educated under the same roof, and I think 
he will agree with me that the public school community-sense is 
so insular that as an educational value it loses all the significance 
Mr. Jacks would like to give it. He anticipates a danger that in 
a closely-knit community the ideal will not extend beyend its own 
walls. I maintain further that in any institution which is divided 
into Houses, in particular an institution which has established tradi- 
tions at its fingertips and an historical atmosphere surrounding it, 
the ideal is so narrowly localised that it will seldom extend beyond 
the walls of each individual house, and then only on certain special 
occasions, celebrations and commemorations, which have a signifi- 
cance of their own that is purely sentimental.—Yours faithfully. 

DEREK MORPHETT. 

Officers’ Mess, Scots Guards, Pirbright Camp, Woking. 


Sir,—In his “Plan for Education” Mr. M. L. Jacks says that “a strong 
community-sense” grows best in a boarding-school ; that the public- 
school influence on secondary day-schools has been most clearly shown 
by the provision which these schools have made for the cultivation 
of this sense ; and that the sense has the best chance of becoming 
strong “when the school day is longest, and where home is little 
more than a dormitory.” Mr. Jacks is evidently doubtful about the 
value of this community sense as acquired at school, asking himself 
apparently whether membership of even the best of school com- 
munities can prepare pupils satisfactorily for membership of the extra- 
mural communities which make up the nation. I do not think it can; 
but, even if it could, I believe it would be dearly paid for, if the cost 
were the reduction of the home to a mere dormitory. In arguing for 
or against boarding-schools their effect on the home is apt to be 
overlooked. Two generations ago, when children went to boarding- 
schools, there were in most cases children left at home. Nowadays, 
when the children go, the home—the house would be a better word— 
becomes childless. Parental duties are transferred to strangers. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that, in present conditions, the triumph 
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of the boarding-school principle must reduce the parental functions 
to that of procreation. The prospect is not alluring to those who 
prefer nature’s institutions to man’s.—Yours truly, 

Baily, Co. Dublin. H. R. CHILLINGWORTH. 


BOOKS FOR TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 


Sir,—*“ Janus ” agrees with Mr. Stanley Unwin that a neutral country 
should be denied free copies of books published in belligerent London ; 
yut Trinity College in Dublin is a Royal foundation, and has many 
ties with this country, notably with Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. 
Cosgrave and Mr. de Valera resisted the natural temptation to 
énationalise ” Trinity College and to restore the two ancient cathedrals 
Their forbearance deserves a 


of Dublin to the Roman worship. 
generous, if silent, acknowledgment. 

Englishmen in turn can exercise forbearance. They have yet to 
fashion a war ideology which a people committed to the establishment 
of a peasants’ realm on the island fringe of Europe can wholeheartedly 
and it is one of the greater glories of the English-speaking 


accept ; 
Eire is neutral, 


world that its thinking is not regimented or uniform. 
but thousands of her sons have joined the British services. Let us 
temember their dual allegiance—to the British cause and to their own 
country—before we open the flood-gates of invective and recrimina- 
tion. Englishmen are the neighbours of the Irish, as of the French, 
to the end of their time on earth. If they respect their neutrality, 
they may find themselves at a military or naval disadvantage. But 
they will have a better chance of convincing their Irish neighbours 
that Cromwell died before Queen Anne. If the Irish are foolish, 
why withhold books from them? Some years ago I wrote a little 
book on Mr. Gandhi, who as a public figure of the English-speaking 
world is no less significant than Mr. de Valera. Only one publisher 
could be found in London to sponsor the heretical work. He was 
Mr. Unwin.—Yours faithfully, 

Darbves, Westheld, Sussex. 

[Janus ” writes: The Universities of 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and all others in the United King- 
dom except Oxford and Cambridge have to buy books for their 
So do the Universities of Toronto, Melbourne, Johannesburg 
Why should not Trinity College, 


J. R. Giorney Botton. 


Manchester, Liverpool, 


libraries 
ind all others in the Dom:nions. 
Dublin, do the same?] 


DUTY OF A PRIME MINISTER 


Sir,—The following quotation is not without interest at the present 
time: “ When offering me Cabinet office in his Government in 1908, 
he [Mr. Asquith] repeated to me Mr. Gladstone’s saying, * The first 
essential for a Prime Minister is to be a good butcher,’ and he added, 
‘There are several who must be pole-axed now.’ They were. Loyal 
as he was to his colleagues, he never shrank, when the time came 
and public need required it, from putting them aside—once and for 
all. Personal friendship might survive if it would, Political association 
was finished. But how else can States be governed? ” 

The quotation is from an essay on the first Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith in Great Contemporaries, by Winston S. Churchill.—Yours 
faithfully, BassSET SCOTT. 


Glasfryn, Llanfyllin, Mont. 


BEYOND NATIONALISM 


Str.—It is not often that one questions any observation made by 
the level-headed and entertaining “Janus,” but he said something in 
your issue of February 6th which troubled me. “A Russia fighting 
primarily for Communism would be disquieting. A Russia fighting for 
Russia is something that gives us a firm-based and deep-rooted 
sympathy with her.” 

statement one substitutes “Christianity” for 
“Communism,” would “Janus”. still consider that it was more 
desirable that Russia should fight for Russia? I am not suggesting 
that Communism and Christianity are by any means identical ; but I 
do suggest that to contend for any order of society, which one honestly 
believes to be for the good of mankind, is preferable to patriotism, 
however heroically it may be sustained. Patriotism at its best “is not 
enough”: at its worst, as we see it in many places today, it is “ the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,” the maximum of feeling plus the minimum 
of intelligence, “lumen madidum” (in Bacon’s term). Any supra- 
national outlook, which will arrest the flight from reason and restore 
sane and charitabie judgement among men, is surely to be desired 
above all else.—Yours faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 

543 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield, ro. 
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COUNTRY LIFe 


THE most gorgeous emergences of spring are seen in northern or 
high mountain regions, Flowers innumerable tread on the heels of 
the melting snow, even help to melt it. Immigrant birds, large and 
small, arrive at the same moment in huge congregations to devour 
the emerging gnats. In my recollection the most cheering of surprises 
was a pool-of yellow lilies blossoming between patches of snow high 
up in the Canadian Selkirks. In England, where seasons are more 
nicely graded, the greatest and most general cheer is provided by the 
corn, It never looks more green and refreshing than when it is 
released from the snows, Like the apple tree and the snowdrop, it 
rejoices in cold, and grows the more strongly for the gentle watering ; 
and how well it looks today! Plants have a certain warmth in them- 
selves, though no other (so far as I know) quite rivals the snowdrop, 
which contains within its lovely inverted bell a spot (so an Austrian 
botanist discovered) that is habitually two degrees warmer than the 
surrounding air. It is warm-blooded. Does any flower give us quite 
so much pleasure? 


*Long-shore Caterers 

St. Valentine now marks, more precisely than before, the beginning 
of the spring, for the reason that the close season for a number of 
birds, especially geese and duck, has been made earlier. It is a 
question nevertheless whether this new regulation has been strictly 
observed, The number of duck, rare or common, and of other birds, 
curlew, for example, and even swans and heron, that have appeared 
in shops has given qualms to the preservers ; and my own experience 
has been that the black market in such game flourishes in railway 
trains and outside any poulterer’s shop. I was once asked in a railway 
carriage whether I would buy a woodcock, and the sportsman produced 
from a capacious sack several curlew! These ‘long-shore poachers 
have enjoyed a hey-day which should now be over; and _ perhaps 
their depredations are not large in the sum of things. There is some 
reason to believe that conditions in the north, possibly war as well 
as weather, have given England the largest population of duck in 
variety known for a great many years. 


Golfing Patriots 

Invention and discovery are both stimulated by the conditions of 
war ; and to some extent interserve the general good. Among the 
inventions are new light portable silos, light rafts, so to call them, 
for collecting grass mowings, and new additions to the electric fence. 
Among discoveries are the astonishingly rich quality of lawn mowings 
for pig food, the amount of potash in bracken, and the beneficial 
influence of ploughed-in bracken on a potato crop. Nettles again 
are found to be a sign less of barrenness than of soil suitable for 
cultivation. It is curious to note that in all these regards useful 
contributions have come from the golf-clubs. The Research Station 
at Bingley Hall, Yorkshire, kept in being by the golf-clubs, has done 
real national work, in spite of the accusation against golfers that they 
fiddle while Rome is burning. A good many golf-courses are now 
used as sheep-runs ; and it is reckoned that the cost of fencing greens 
is reduced by some eighty per cent. by the use of the electric fence, 
which is so light that it hardly interferes with the golfer, and the 
current can be cut off on Saturdays or if any important match is 
in progress. Incidentally, though this news does not come from the 
golfers, the fence has quaintly illustrated the mentality of certain 
animals, Pigs are the quickest in the uptake. After one touch they 
do not approach the fence again, and one wire is sufficient. Other 
farm animals learn only less quickly; but just now and then an 
individual animal will decide that the shock is rather pleasant than 
alarming and come to the fence at intervals to enjoy his vibro-massage. 
Doubtless the most important lesson (illustrated and emphasised by 
Mr. Dawson in the latest issue of his, now only annual, fournal, 
published at St. Ives Research Station, Bingley, Yorks) is the impor- 
tance of short grass, cut by the mowing machine or scythe. 


In the Garden 

As February wanes the garden becomes a garden again, not in these 
days because the snowdrops are in flower, but because we may begin 
to increase the nation’s tood. Two vegetables at any rate, broad 
beans and turnips, may be sown out of doors ; and onions certainly 
do better, if sown in carefully closed frames and subsequently pricked 
out as we prick out half-hardy annuals. Save potash, which is 
scarce, by keeping all available wood ash free from damp. Lime the 
soil well, especially where turnips, onions and carrots are to grow. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Archbishop of York's Book for Lent, 1942 


SECULAR ILLUSION or 
CHRISTIAN REALISM? 


THE REV. D. R. DAVIES : 

Paper 3s. 6d., cloth 4s. 6d. net 
“It is a long time since there was a better Lent 
book than this.” The Church Times. 
“Mr. Davies shows with penetration how much a 
religion without convictions is accountable for recent 
political blunders.” The Guardian. 


HUGH MERRICK 

“A brave tale of endeavour and endurance in the 

Tibetan mountains.”” The Observer. 

“A novel for the climber, with a love story 

charmingly told . . . as unusual as it is attractive.” 
Birmingham Post. 


IN SEARCH OF 
NORTHERN BIRDS 


SETON GORDON 16 plates 
“A book of his hardly needs further introduction 
. he writes as interestingly as always . . . his 
normal range is here extended to include not only 
Iceland and the Shetlands, but also bird islands of 

the Northumbrian, Welsh and Irish coasts.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





9s. net 


15s. net 


NOT SUCH A BAD LIFE 


SIDNEY DARK 15s. net 
“ Full of deft portraits and droll stories . . . a wide 
knowledge of mundane affairs . . . a full and varied 
life.” Manchester Guardian. 
“His trenchant autobiography makes excellent. 
reading .. . his interests are varied . . . he has a 
pretty taste in invective.” 

Raymond Mortimer in the New Statesman. 


THE HEATHEN ARE 
WRONG 


EUGENE BAGGER 12s. 6d. net 


“Perhaps the most remarkable book that has come 
out of the fall of France . . . essentially the work of 
a thinker .. . charm, power .. . passages that are 


sheer delight.” The Times. 
“ Shrewd, urbane, always readable.” ~-Alan Dent. 
“Profoundly fascinating, suggestive, charming, - 


eloquent. .. . It reveals, as no other book does, the 
profound disorder of modernity.” 
Ludwig Lewisohn. 
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Primitive Scenes & Festivals 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


An unusually tascinating book in which Mr. Sitwell has 
reconstructed a series of tableaux based on primitive scenes 
with an archeological background, relating them to the 
contingencies of the modern world. 


With 16 pages of illustrations in collotype. . 21s+ 


Spenlove in Arcady 
a novel by WILLIAM McFEE 


There are tew characters in modern fiction as popular as 
Chief Engineer Spenlove, who has already endeared himself 
to us in The Beachcomber and Derelicts. In this new novel he 
himself falls in love, and for the first time we see him through 
the eyes of another. 10/6 


The Loving Heart 
a novel by ELISABETH INGLIS-JONES 


The story of an “impossible ” love that triumphed over every 
obstacle of difference in age, circumstances and public dis- 
approval. By the author of Pay Thy Pleasure. 8/- 





8/6 in stock again 8/6 


A Choice of Kipling’s Verse 
made, with an essay on Kipling, by 


T. S. ELIOT 








Ruins and Visions 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


His first volume of poems since the war. 6/- 


The Faber Book of Comic Verse 
edited by MICHAEL ROBERTS 


This comprehensive volume covers the whole field with the 
exception of “light verse” and vers de société, and ranges 
from the sixteenth century down to parodies of Yeats-and 
Eliot. 8/6 


A Little Book of Modern Verse 


Selected by ANNE RIDLER 
with a preface by T. S. ELIOT 


An introduction to anthologies of modern verse parallel to the 
introduction to particular poets provided by the Sesame Books. 
3/6 


The Nature of Catholicity 
DANIEL T. JENKINS 


The author is a Congregational minister who belongs to the 
younger generation of Protestant theologians 6/- 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Other Americz 


Hamish Hamilton. 





Inside Latin America By John Gunther. 
12s. 6d 
“ Here, then, is Latin America. Here is an area more than twice 
the size ot the United States, here are 125,000,000 people in the 
brisk daylight of the Western Hemisphere Here are broad 
reservoirs of wealth virtually untapped, here are unexampled 
opportunities for economic and political evolution. Here is a 
North American stake of almost $4,500,000,000. Here is our 
vulnerable continental frontier.” 

Thus Mr. Gunther begins his summing-up, pointing out 
several conclusions or “all embracing trends,” as he calls them, 
und then indicating “ What to do about it,” which is the heading 
of his final chapter. Though these suggestions are from the 
North American point of view, that chapter, as well as the first 
two chapters, entitled “Inside Latin America” and “ Fifth 
Column and Hemisphere Defense,” which together contain a 
vivid general preliminary survey of Latin America as a whole, 
should be read by all persons in the British Commonwealth 
interested in studying the world situation, since the twenty Latin 
American republics are today the last reserves of democracy. 
They should do so with even more reason than when Mr. Gunther 
wrote thesé chapters, since the American edition of this book 
was published about October of last year; but one of its many 
merits is that it contains “hot” informatioa available right up 
to the moment of its going to press, and practically all his judge- 
ments are applicable a fortiori since the United States entry 
into the war. 

If by his own showing Mr. Gunther has only stayed a brief 
time in each country, he crammed into that time many inter- 
views with men representing the “live forces” of the country. 
Further, he has corroborated his impressions by extensive reading 
of newspaper reports, articles in periodicals and other works of 
reference, and he has the very great advantage of such a reporter 
that practically in every case he has had a clear view of the wood 
which has not been impeded by his subsequently having a close 
look at its tallest trees. In certain chapters, too, much space is 
devoted to the antecedents and personal characteristics of leading 
politicrans, and to the intricacies of internal politics. His long 
and vivid pictures, while entertaining and interesting to either 
the iecisurely or specialised reader, are perhaps out of proportion 
to a general rapid survey which the book aims at ; and its matter 
is of such value on a subject on which information is not easily, 
attractively or above ail cheaply available to the general reader 
that it is to be sincerely hoped that a cheap edition condensed 
in this respect will be issued in due course 

Mr. Gunther provides two charts which are quite invaluable 
as short cuts to knowledge, viz., the folder at the beginning which 
on either side of a clear sketeh map gives the outstanding char- 
acteristics of each country in a small paragraph of anything from 
three to nine lines: and the second is the chart or statistical table 
in the centre of the book, where is given the following informa- 
tion in regard to each country in the clearest comparative manner : 
areca, population, name of capital and president, racial basis, per- 
centage of illiteracy, character of government, chief problems, 
attitude to United States, degree of Fifth Columnism, budget, 
chief exports, best customer, exports to the United States in 1938, 
and what percentage of the country’s total exports these repre- 
sent ; and lastly, imports from the United States in the same year, 
together with the percentage of the total imports of the country 
in question that those imports from the United States represent. 
A glance at this chart will bear out Mr. Gunther’s initial 
statement that “the twenty independent republics are highly 
individual countries, which differ from one another strikingly.” 
They range from a big country such as Argentina, with its Euro- 
pean population, maximum of material progress, and ever de- 
veloping education and culture proportional in all classes—and 
with many claims to be a first-class Power—to the small island 
republic of Haiti, with its almost exclusively negro population. 

As to the question how accurate are Mr. Gunther’s pictures, 
they are so in the main, and to all intents and purposes for the 
general reader, for whom the tangled skein of Uruguayan party 
politics is described as well as it is possible, and if it is an error 
to state that the former President Gabriel Terra is dead, it is, at 
any rate, not a misleading one, as he is dead to politics. 
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Mr. Gunther is fair and even generous in his recognition of 
Canning’s part in the liberation of Latin America from Europe, 
Further, Europe appears in the second chart as the best customer 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Venezuela, Bolivia and the Dominican 
Republic. If, apart from this, little or no mention is made of 
British economic interests in Latin America, this is understand- 
able in a book written mainly for the American public, and at a 
time when those interests are of necessity suffering partial eclipse, 
But that that eclipse should continue rather than be reduced after 
the war would appear contrary to the best interests of the Unite 
States themselves, not to mention the Latin American republics, 
for reasons not only of*a psychological but also of a practical order, 

In regard to general economic conditions, Mr. Gunther rightly 
says: “Here the chief problem is that of mounting surpluses 
as we well know. Latin America is, as has been nicely put, 
‘commodity rich and consumption poor,’ its economy depending 
on the export of raw materials. For the United States to pur- 
chase all Latin America’s raw materials would of course be ruin- 
ously expensive.” But he adds, “ The United States might extend 
its hemisphere purchases to commodities that we must in any case 
buy somewhere but which at the moment we obtain largely from 
other sources. We should promote Latin American production 
of quinine, rubber and manganese.” 

One is, however, confident that the United States as a champion 
for many decades of the open door, as advocated by John Hay, 
who was also one of the fathers of Pan-Americanism, will not 
seek to deny a fair field after the war to European trade, or at 
least the trade of those who have consistently adhered to the 
principles of fair trade without political arriére pensée. 

As regards cultural relations, Mr. Gunther says: “ The field 
for cultural development is obviously enormous, but it must be 
fertilised with great tact as well as energy.” Also, after having 
stated previously that “first and foremost the good neighbour 
policy is working well,” he insists that it should work both ways, 
He is perhaps a bit hard on the far-seeing and all-embracing 
efforts of the United States authorities, assisted by the Rockefeller 
Co-ordination Committee, to develop these relations. It is not 
surprising that in putting into operation with all commendable 
promptness a plan so magnificently conceived and so generously 
operated with every intention of strict reciprocity, there should 
occur one or two cases when delegates have been a little over- 
enthusiastic or have lost sight of the reciprocity which must be 
the basis of all cultural relations. The United States have shown 
their understanding of this fact by the attention devoted to 
making Latin American culture better known in the United 
States, whether by popular methods or by such admirable work 
as that of the Carnegie Foundation in making photostatic editions 
of ancient or rare books bearing on Latin American history from 
the National Libraries of the Latin American capitals. 

That British cultural relations with Latin America needs to be 
further developed for the same reasons (though on a scale in 
nowise comparable with that of the United States) has been made 
abundantly clear by the new chairman of the British Council. 
In such an enormous field there is every advantage in British 
activities proceeding on parallel lines and in friendly under- 
standing with those of the United States whenever there is 
occasion for it. Those who know the position are agreed that 
this is in the best interests of all concerned. 

E. MILLINGTON Drake 


Defect of Character 


Daylight: European Arts and Letters. Volume I. (Hogarth 
Press. 6s. 
IN recent years, several very worthy efforts have been made to 
restore the literary periodical to popular favour by presenting it 
as a book. The latest venture of the Hogarth Press, Daylight, 
bears some resemblance to New Writing; but although it has 
the same geographical openmindedness (contributors include 
French, Greek, Czech and Chinese writers as well as British), its 
political flavour is somewhat less pronounced, and some interest- 
ing new names have been added to the familiar list of contributors 
te this type of publication. Thus we have not only Mr. V. S. 
Pritchett writing agreeably on The Good Soldier Schweik and 
Mr. John Lehmann discussing novels by Hemingway, Koestler 
and Hoellering, but also the Earl of Longford on The Inish 
Theatre Today, Mr. Karel Brusak on The New Conception of 
Dramatic Space, and Mr. Mosco Carner on Modern Music im 
the Balance. There is a poem by David Gascoyne and there are 
translations of Rimbaud by Norman Cameron. If it is objected 
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The Path to Reconstruction 


A brief introduction to ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S 
Philosophy of Civilization. By L. M. RUSSELL 
A much needed summary of Schweitzer’s teaching and 
its significance in a time of spiritual and materialldanger. 

3s. 6d. net 


The Exploration of the Pacific 
J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


** Such a book is timely. It reads like a fairy story, on a 
subject too little understood in maritime England. The 
canvas is immense and he has treated it with a master 
sweep.”’—SUNDAY TIMES. With important maps. 16s. net 


River Holiday 
E. H. YOUNG 


A successor to Miss Young’s Caravan Island. A delightful 
story for readers of all ages, distinguished by Miss Young’s 
gifts of characterisation and description. 7s. 6d. net 


Back to the Country 
F, D. SMITH and BARBARA WILCOX 


A farmer and his wite, authors of the successful Living 
in the Country, give practical, fact-facing advice on 
different ways of making a living on the land. 6s. net 





Adam & Charles Black 
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FROM CANCER EVERY YEAR 


pereat THE 





SILENT ENEMY © 


Cancer attacks without declaring war. Its victims are often 
unaware of its presence until it is too late. This makes the 
task of The Royal Cancer Hospital doubly difficult. More and 
more money is needed for research and investigation, as well as 
treatment, in order to improve the processes of detection and 
swiften the attack on Cancer wherever it raises its hideous head. 


With a national war in being, and with all the demands that 
war-time conditions impose upon person and property, it Is 
perhaps difficult to focus upon this other war being waged in 
our midst. But to the workers of The Royal Cancer Hospital 
and the countless sufferers in their care it is very real and 
very near. For them to have to give up the struggle against 
this dread disease for lack of financial help is unthinkable. 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
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YOUR GUIDE 


TO WAR SAVINGS 














For Company Directors 
and Secretaries 
- ete The two most important se- 
Bos, curities are 2}°4 NATIONAL 
|i. WAR BONDS (1949-51) and 








eae 3% SAVINGS BONDS 
- (1955-65). The maindifference 
between them is the period 
of investment, an extra 4% 
per annum being payable on the longer-term 
Bond. Choose whichever suits you best. Both are 
available in units of £100, or any higher multiple 
of £50, through any Bank or Stockbroker. Interest 
accrues from date of purchase and is payable 
half-yearly. Income Tax is deducted at source. 
The ‘Partnership’ firm should not overlook 
3% DEFENCE BONDS but should remember 
that no person can hold or have an interest in 
more than £1,000 worth. Cost £5 each. Repayable 
at par at 6 months’ notice. 
All three Bonds are excellent investments for 
swelling the total of your local Warship Week. 





$°%, NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


(1949-$1) 
3 ° 
° 


SAVINGS BONDS 
3% 







(1955-65) 


Ske 









AS A PRIVATE INVESTOR 


Make sure you have your full holding, 500 National Savings 
Certificates 15'/- each. Worth 20/6 in 10 years, with no Income 
Tax to pay on the increase in value. 
Then consider 3% Deferice Bonds. 
worth of these. 

Then there are the Savings Banks issues of 24% National War 
Bonds and 3% Savings Bonds. Ask any Post Office or Trustee 
Savings Bank for details. 

For small savings, there are National Savings Stamps (6d. and’ 2/6) 
and deposits in the Post Office & Trustee Savings Banks. 


You can hold up to £1,000 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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that anyone likely to enjoy Rimbaud at all would probably be 
able to read him in French, the editors can reply that the volume 
also contains translations from Czech and Greek poets. 

Ihe mainstay of the present volume, however, are contributions 
by Stephen Spender, Rex Warner, and René Avord. Mr. 
Spender, under the heading To Be Truly Free, carries his old 
problem, the individual’s claim to self-fulfilment versus the moral 
claims of the community, a-short stage further, and he finds a 
“ culture,” as something that transcends both 
the individual and the community. In a fragment from a play 
he poses another of his favourite problems: what is the individual 
to do when, having devoted himself with passionate altruism to 
the cause of Liberty and Progress, he finds that, like all other 
causes, it is shot through and through with faults that spring 
from human imperfection. Mr. Spender’s themes are not new— 
they are the stock themes of religious philosophy and tragic 
poetry—but he regards problems with a refreshing naivety 
and earnestness, like an Eskimo looking at a tiger or a railway 


tentative solution in 


train. . 
Mr. Warner, in an essay on The Cult of Power, makes a shrewd 
comparison between the Nazi outlook and that of D. H. Lawrence. 
He sees the same distrust of intellect in both, the same trust in 
“ dark ” instinctive forces, and the same rejection of the “ white ” 
ideals of traditional religion—gentleness, abstract justice, universal 
brotherhood. Mr. Warner does not overlook the differences 
between Mein Kampf and Sons and Lovers, but he implies that 
both books owe their popularity to the same underlying needs, 
the same weaknesses in our society and our outlook. At this point, 
he ends, somewhat abruptly, by saying that the situation will not 
be helped by “bogus religious revivals led by elderly generals,” 
but only by “ the actual practice of general justice, mercy, brother- 
hood and understanding.” 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution to the present issue 
of Daylight is M. Avord’s article on “The Writers of France 
Today,” reprinted from La France Libre. The authors quoted— 
Duhamel, Gide, Claudel, Martin du Gard, Jean Schlumberger 
and others—have long been aware of the problems that worry 
Mr. Spender and Mr. Warner, and some of them at one time 
thought in the same terms as these young English writers. But 
the shock of France’s military defeat, and the greater shock of 
her abject and disunited condition in face of the invader, have 
compelled them to reconsider their fundamental premisses. Jean 
Schlumberger lays much of the blame on “ the turning away from 
basic values in favour of everything to be found at the periphery 
of art and on the confines of psychology.” Marc Bernard says: 
“We attributed much too much importance to reason; the 
rationalist spirit has made us lose an immense amount of time ” ; 
and Bertrand de la Salle comments: “ We must try and visualise 
what lies hidden behind this quite surprising complaint. Intel- 
ligence may prove an obstacle to the spirit of sacrifice, may 
inculcate doubt at the expense of decision. But it is a strange 
subterfuge of one’s vanity that would make one prefer to arraign 
the intellect, rather than some defect of character or absence of 
probity. Be that as it may, plain stupidity will not get us out 
of this mess.” 

Some points in M. Schlumberger’s diagnosis of the sickness 
of French literature (“a chewing at the cud of discontent, a relish 
in proclaiming a uriversal aimlessness, and a giving oneself up to 
disgust”) sound very like hostile criticisms of one or two con- 
tributions to this book—for instance, Mr. Hostovsky’s story (or 
rather, study) of refugees at Lisbon. On the other hand, they 
could not be quoted against Jiri Mucha’s brief sketch of a Czech 
soldier in action, an able piece of writing that recalls Stephen 
Crane’s Red Badge of Courage. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


The Devil at Work 


The Screwtape Letters. By C. S. Lewis. (Geoffrey Bles. §s.) 


THIS is a witty and profound book. It is also a flag hoisted on 
an advanced stronghold which shows us the direction into which 
the wind of opinion is blowing. From every quarter during 
the last ten years stray voices have been murmuring that the chief 
need of our times is a religious revival. These voices have been 
heard even in the churches, where the clergy might well be 
pardoned for thinking that since they existed throughout the 
country religion also existed among the people. It did, and does 
still, otherwise our social state would be far worse ; but all honest 
clerics have known, nevertheless, that the good felt by men in 
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their hearts and the good they have done in their lives was, for 
most, quite unrelated to any particular religious faith. The 


majority of intellectuals, for instance, no longer believe or dis- 
believe as their forefathers did, in Christianity ; for them it is 
not a living question at all but has long ceased, like alchemy or 
witchcraft, to have any meaning. So much so that a decent, 
honest man like the late Arnold Bennett could declare that it 
passed his comprehension how even the meanest mind could 
accept Christianity as a revealed religion. It is an irrelevant 
though interesting fact that intellects of a luminosity and power 
besides which Bennett’s was a mere rushlight have accepted the 
Christian faith in the past, and still accept it, for this only shows 
that such acceptance is not a purely intellectual matter. 

It is not Law that makes men honest, and it is not Religion 
that makes men good ; indeed, we may say that just as it is only 
the Law that makes men officially dishonest, so it is only Religion 
that makes men officially bad, and that honesty and 
true goodness are always outside the scope of. either. Now 
this works well enough in society so long as men have no beliefs, 
but live warily in humility from day to day, trusting their own 
instincts and conscience, and for so long as these still remain 
vital and uncorrupted. It is when a new doctrine or myth has 
come into the world, and has won men’s belief, that society is in 
danger. I would go so far as to say that men only can begin 
to believe in a general creed when there is already something 
radically wrong with thems—by which I mean when their own 
instincts and conscience have become corrupted, their minds con- 
fused, and they begin to feel lost. 

This is exactly where the Christian apologist can insinuate the 
doctrine of original sin and the need for redemption, and can 
find credence for it. Here is Mr. Lewis’s intellectual foothold, 
and I admit that it is solid and firm enough for his purpose, 
though I am not of his way of thinking. From this Christian 
standpoint he has written the most vital restatement of religious 
truths produced in our time, and he has found a brilliantly 
criginal form in which to do it. These letters are supposed 
to be written by a higher fiend “Screwtape” to a lesser fiend 
“ Wormwood,” and they form a course of instruction in the art 
of winning souls from Heaven to Hell, and the story of how 
one was lost by “Our Father Below.” At every point they 
reveal Mr. Lewis’s penetrating understanding of good and evil. 
There are no vague abstractions or homilies here ; all is concrete, 
practical, lifelike and of an extraordinary vividness. I do not 
hesitate to compare Mr. Lewis’s achievement with Pilgrim's 
Progress. Unlike that great book, the story it relates is not of a 
real person, but like that great book, it breathes a vivifying 
Puritan spirit, and if its intensity is slightly less passionate, it 
shows a more humanistic breadth. There is a superb passage in 
Letter XIV on the intention of God (here, in these letters, of 
course, called “The Enemy”) towards man. What Mr. Lewis 
has to say about pleasures and joy is full of discernment ; he has 
great knowledge of our human capacity for infinite self-deception, 
with the remarkable virtue of being both witty and _ serious 
in his exposure of it. Like all Mr. Lewis’s books, it is a delight 
to the intellect. If Mr. Churchill is still looking for an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to give a lead to the Church here is the 
man ; for who could be fitter for the task than one who could 
give counsel to Satan himself? It is true that Mr. Lewis is not 
in holy orders, but that can be quickly remedied. 

W. J. Turner. 


The Ballet of Our Time 


Reminiscences of the Russian Ballet. By Alexandre Benois, 


(Putnam. 21s.) 
Balletomane’s Sketch-Book. 

(A, and C. Black. 12s. 6d.) 
M. BeENoIs was one of the “advanced” group of artists who 
collaborated with D. V. Filosofov, one of his schoolfellows, and 
Serge Diaghilev in the publication of the World of Art, a periodi- 
cal devoted to the advancement of the then .modern artistic 
movement in Russia. When Diaghilev turned his attention to the 
ballet, M. Benois was naturally asked to design scenery and 
costumes for some of the early productions. But he was some- 
thing more than an original and imaginative decorator of ballets, 
important though his contribution to that side of the enterprise 
was ; he was the real originator of many of the early ballets, and 
provided the ideas upon which Fokine worked, and which 
Diaghilev’s genius for improvisation in the face of difficulties suc 
cessfully presented to the public. 


By K. Ambrose and A. Haskell, 
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HOT WATER IS ALWAYS 


AVAILABLE WITH 


mm ESSE FAIR 


o. 3 





Here is our smallest ESSE cooker model— 
THE ESSE ‘FAIRY—made in two types, the 
No. 2, suitable for a family of 5 to 6, and 
the No. 3, slightly large in width and depth 
to provide for the patented 
heat storage BOILER IN 
THE FIRE CHAMBER of the 
cooker, capable of giving a 





constant supply of hot 
water. May we send you 
further particulars? “The 
national requirements for 
cooking equipment must 
have our first consideration, 
but we are still able to 
supply a limited number 
of our ESS2 cookers for 
domestic requirements.” 


Head Office & Works: BONNYBRIOGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 





63 Conduit Street, W.! Il Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 
Cooker Company LIVERPOOL EDINBURGH GLASGOW 
Smshe Wulimd Lid Li ity, «20 Canning Place 17 Greenside Place 11 Dixon Srreet, C.l 














HOME LIFE 


for 
INCURABLES 


This patient, aged 72, entered 
the Home 22 years ago, with 
joints deformed with rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Formerly a 
teacher, she then became a 
trained nurse to chronic inva- 
lids, and now she herself is a 
chronic and incurable invalid. 


A keen knitter, she finds great 
pleasure in knitting for the 
Forces, and wireless, handi- 
crafts and books bring relief 
to constant pain. 
We give REAL HOME LIFE in 
the Home to 100 incurable 
invalids at Streatham, and also 
er LIFE PENSIONS for 
others able to be with friends or relatives. 


War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
Telephone : Gipsy Hill 1641 




















Sov Prtsonets 


ROTHMANS CIGARETTES parcel can therefore be sent 
Rothmans are exceptionally for an extremely modest 
} well equipped to despatch sum. For example, a parcel 
Gift Parcels to vour friends Of 150 Rothmans Navy Cut 
at very economical rates— Medium cigarettes can be 

; sent for 2/9d., or 500 for 

DUTY FREE AND POST FREE 8/94; or a 3 Ib. of 
Rothmans Pall Mall 
Standard Mixture for 5/-. 
Similar parcels can also be 
sent to most of H.M. Forces 
Overseas and H.M. Ships 
Personnel on active Com- 
mission, at the same rates 


plus postage. 


Adequate supplies of 
cigarettes and tobaccos are 
available for export to 
Prisoners of War, but duty 
free despatch can only be 
made by tobacco manufac- 
turers. If you have a friend 
in H.M. Forces Overseas, 
or who is a Prisoner of 


a Complete details and 
War or a Civilian Internee prices, together with a 
in Enemy territory, you 


) specia. order form (which 


cannot do better than must be used) are contained 
entrust your instructions tO jn Price List No. 794, 


Rothmans, the largest mail- Send a postca rd -to 
order cigarette =manufac- Rothmans Ltd., 5 Pall Mall, 
turers in the world. London, $.W.1, for a copy 
or call at any Rothman 


> + 9 - ‘ 
For almost 20 years we Branch. 


have made a special feature 
of supplying small parcels 
direct by post. NOTE.—W hile we are in 
a position to fll all orders 
All prices for Rothman for duty free gift parcels, 
Cigarettes and Pipe- we regret that no new 
Tobaccos for Prisoners of accounts can be opened for 
War, are DUTY FREE and the home market (duty 
Post Free. A generous paid) until further notice. 
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COLD STEEL 


Gene The skeleton which supports the structure of 
I 


nodern civilization : the material without which modern 
war could not be fought. The metal in the production of which 
Great Britain was the pioneer and is still pre-eminent — witness 
the world-wide fame of the name Sheffield, and such modern 
British triumphs as the development of manganese and stain- 
less steels. This pre-eminence is in large part owed to the 
work of the British chemist, for steel more than any other metal 
is the result of close liaison between the foundry and the 
laboratory. Its manufacture is a matter as precise as the dis- 
pensing of a medicine prescription. It is the chemist who evolves 
the formula, analyses the product during the making and tests 
the finished article. No more than a dozen years ago British 
research perfected a method of improving the quality of steel 


by purifying pig-iron. Alike for needle and anchor, for the 


myriad uses of the parent metal and its countless family of 


alloys, steel is compounded by the chemist. Nor is the chemistry 
of iron and steel limited to the metal itself, but extends to its 
by-products and to the by-products of these by-products. In 
a sense the output of the blast-furnace is pig-iron. By virtue 
of the chemist the blast-furnace also yields fertilizers, cement, 
valuable oils and tar: and from tar, eventually organic chemicals, 
including dyes and medicinal products. It is the chemist’s privilege 
not only to ensure that British steel shall continue to lead the 
world, but to ensure that the transmutation of the raw material 


shall at every stage render its full quota for the common good. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


London S.W.1 
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M. Benois’s important part in the creation of the Balléts Russes 
had already been related in Prince Peter Lieven’s admirable 
history of the venture; it is here set out again in M. Benois’s 
own words. As he tells the story well and modestly, no one need 
complain of the repetition, especially as it brings in its train 
so delightful a. picture of the home in which the author grew up, 
as well as so many vivid accounts of ballet performances, including 
the first productions of Tchaikovsky’s Belle au Bois Dormant 
and Casse Noisette, and the early appearances of the 
famous Virginia Zucchi. For M. Benois came of an 
artistic and musical family—his father and one of his 
grandfathers were architects, and his brother Albert was a fine 
musician—and he was a devotee of ballet long before he met 
Diaghilev. Now there are few things that can be duller than 
reminiscences of theatrical performances which the reader has not 
seen. But M. Benois has the painter’s quick eye and good 
memory, and, what is more unusual, he can describe what he 
has seen clearly in words. His accounts of the early performances 
of the Diaghilev Ballet have, therefore, a peculiar authenticity and 
considerable historical value. The description’ of Nijinsky’s 
character as a man, and of his genius as an artist, is the best and 
most convincing we have been given. The author does not gloss 
over the nature of the dancer’s relation to the impresario, nor the 
disastrous artistic consequences that ensued. But, although M, 
Benois had plenty of cause to complain of his own treatment 
by Diaghilev, who never gave him the credit of being the brains 
of the company, he shows not the least pusillanimity in writing 
about that incalculable and infuriating colleague. Even when, 
after an express.agreement that his name should appear in the 
programme as the creator of the production of Le Coq d’Or— 
and who that saw the opera-ballet in 1914 can ever forget the 
richness of beauty and wit he gave to the executants, Fokine, 
Gontcharova and the dancers, to realise?—even when all mention 
of his name was omitted, M. Benois could amiably shrug his 
shoulders at “my ungrateful friend’s forgetfulness,” and enjoy 
the show. He was less ready to forgive the failure to carry out 
his designs properly in the production of Le Rossignol, but that 
was a matter not of personal pique, but of artistic conscience. 

Balletomane’s Sketch-Book has been put together in order to 
publish a number of drawings of dancers made by Miss Kay 
Ambrose. It cannot be said that these drawings are particularly 
successful either as likenesses or as summary notes of movement. 
The best of them are the thumbnail sketches embodying the 
parochial humours of back-stage. There are also some good, 
but not outstanding, photographs. And the whole is accom- 
panied by the efficient twitter of Mr. Haskell’s commentary. 
One cannot but feel that this is one of the publications whose 
quota of paper might have been put to some worthier use. 

DyneLey Hussey. 





Fiction 
H. M. Pulham Esquire. By John P. Marquand. (Robert Hale. 


S. 

and Gas Was Beautiful. By Alice Duer Miller. (Methven. 7s. 6d.) 
Under New Management. By Naomi Jacob. (Hutchinson. 9s.) 
Tue best of this week’s novels has only this moral to offer us: 
that if Babbitt had gone to Harvard very likely the more Babbitt 
he ; or, in other words, secondrateness and sentimentality remain 
the same sad, slow things they are, whether it is decided to under- 
or to over-train them. In Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s great book this 
truth was driven home boldly and with that economy of pity 
which best reveals that dullness and falling short of our best 
desires are much more our inherent, natural tragedy than our 
circumstantial. Mr. Marquand is not quite so true. He is 4 
gentler and a smaller writer than the early Lewis, and he works 
somewhat too hard at the outward conditioning of a man and not 
enough, indeed in the exacting sense, not at all at the man him- 
self, his spirit, his essential heart. We are asked to look on while 
parents, school, university, work and wife show us what as 4 
combine they can effect in something which started off com- 
pletely neutral. Babbitt was always alive, with the seeds of his 
own disappointment as much a part of him as his eyes or his 
teeth. But H. M. Pulham, Esq., has not such authenticity. He 
is, as his author might admit, someone on whom a process is 
worked. But as no one uncertifiable is only that, it is difficult to 
accept his long, unenterprising history with the patience which 
Mr. Marquand’s talents should command. 

However, this book is a very readable and skilful presentation 
of the life and development of a typical American gentleman— 
with the emphasis on the fact that Henry Pulham scarcely 
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develops at all. He is, as his sister tells him, “ overtrained.” 
He gets as far in mental growth as the average Boy Scout, and 


there remains, in spite of a good love-affair with a girl outside his 


desiccated class, in spite also of lively work and onc lively indivi- 
dualistic friend. Soft, submissive and vaguely reflective, Harry 
accepts the second-best all round, with only an occasional piteous 


is doing so. The framework of his 
at his old college—and let no one 


gleam of realisation that he 
mild history is a class reunion 


suppose that Americans do not wear the old school tie, with a 
liffere »! Indeed the wt le } k j siiser : - . 
difference ndeed, the whole book is an illuminating com- 
mentary, for English readers, on the difference between American 
und English snobbery. If it lacks the subtlety and the 
flashes of brilliance that gave Wickford Point distinction, it has 
plenty of gentle irony, some quite firm humour, and, in Bojo 
Brown, one portrait which commands complete acceptance of its 
' 
realism 


also from America, ana begins with 
about rich young playboys 


And One Was Beautiful is 


high entertainment promise. It is 


a 


who get drunk, drive high-powered cars and have exotic girl- 
friends. The central situation is excellent: the little Cinderella 
girl knows that her lovely elder sister deliberately letting a 
playboy suffer for what she did herself—knocking down and 
killing an old man on the road. Will Cinderella tell? If the 


combinations of the theme had been worked out with regard to 
the first elements of psychology, this might have been a lively 
bedtime book; but the authoress obviously grew tired of her 
characters when only half-way through the book—and so does 
the reader. 

Miss Jacob’s new novel, competent and descriptive, centres 
mm a group of provincial hotels owned and excellently managed 
by a middle-aged widow, Elizabeth Forest. The chief characters 
in the story are her descendants: Fred, extravagant, irresponsible 
ind sensual ; Percy, good and dull; and Martin, who becomes a 
Roman Catholic and a priest of almost preternatural wisdom and 
tolerance. Fred has a wife, Grace, who develops into an inde- 
pendent and courageous woman and a militant suffragette ; her 
unfaithful husband contributes a good period touch t6 the book 
by going down in the ‘ Lusitania’; the war of 1914-18 is covered, 
and so are the death of George V, the coronation of George VI 
and the Munich crisis. The wireless announcement that England 
s at war with Germany concludes the story. The whole thing 
moves along easily, and present-day conditions must be held 
responsible for the fact that nothing in the volume arouses such 
acute emotion in the reader as does its author’s opulent way with 
Stilton cheeses, old brandy and Veuve Clicquot 
Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 





Pattern of Conquest. By Joseph C. Harsch. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Harscu, former correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor in Berlin, cannot be said to write agreeable or even 


correct English ; the red light of slovenly style goes up in the first 
sentence and thereafter hardly changes for long even to amber. 
But he is a clear thinker and a close student of German politics 
and psychology: in particular, his research into the Nazi mythos 
and its correlation with the Wagnerian gods strikes one as 
masterly and enlightening. The book makes a good companion 
to Mr. Shirer’s Berlin Diary ; it is roughly true to say that Mr, 
Shirer’s gives an artist’s picture and Mr. Harsch a scientist’s 
expert report, although of course they overlap. The wishful 
thinking which comes upon this country in waves, lessening the 
war effort at its flood and leaving anger or cynicism behind at 
its ebb, is severely attacked. Those who direct or follow such 
political warfare as emanates from London can certainly learn 
much from Mr. Harsch’s investigations into working-class feeling 
and the weakness and strength of the party machine and army 
in Germany. Like his estimate of Hitler’s ultimate intentions, 
they are extremely penetrating. More of this kind of thing is 
needed heres it is a pity that there are no longer in Berlin such 
men as Mr. Shirer and Mr. Harsch to bring information up to 
date, each in his own way. The conclusion of this book, 
evidently written in less hurry, is well expressed and also deserves 
serious thought. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

MarKETs are still on the defensive, and seem likely to remain 
so for some considerable time. Although the Pacific war news 
is their chief, it is not their only enemy. Investors are disturbed 
by political uncertainties at home and by the possible implications 
of political events abroad. Mr. Curtin’s drastic economic control 
plans for Australia, for example, are not altogether to the City’s 
liking. * Everybody agrees that a tightening-up of Australia’s 
economy was considerably overdue, but Throgmorton Street is 
shocked at Mr. Curtin’s decision to include in his plans a virtually 
complete ban on Stock Exchange dealings. 

Holders of gold shares have also been worried by suggestions 
that the production of new gold is no longer necessary now that 
the United States is ranged on our side and we are approaching 
some form of financial pooling. This argument is difficult to 
refute. From the purely financial angle new gold is no longer 
required, and from the standpoint of a full war effort it would 
certainly be advantageous if labour now engaged in digging up 
a non-essential metal were otherwise employed. ~ 


L.M.S. PAYS 2 PER CENT. 

Ever since the railway companies were cajoled into accepting 
the new rental agreement with the Government it has been obvious 
that earnings available for dividends would fluctuate around a 
known figure according to the charge made for war damage. To 
judge from the 2 per cent. ordinary dividend announced by the 
L.M.S., which compares with 1} per cent. for 1940, the railway 
boards have seen fit to spread war damage liabilities over a period 
of years. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROFITS 

We have to probe into the chairman’s speech for authoritative 
guidance on the much-discussed problem of the earnings 
prospects of the Imperial Tobacco Company. There is little to 
be gleaned from the latest accounts, which merely confirm the 
implication in the preliminary figures that net profits, after tax, 
for the year to October 31st, 1941, fell by about £900,000, The 
actual figure was £7,978,479 against £8,879,814. Ordinary stock- 
holders get 17} per cent. free of tax, against 20 per cent. free 
of tax, the transfer to general reserve is maintained at £500,000, 
and there is little change in the carry forward at £1,666,436. In 
the balance-sheet the main change is a fall in the stock-in-trade 
item from £31,781,495 to £28,527,715. 

Lord Dulverton’s review makes it plain that the group’s actual 
turnover last year marked a new record. There is still a limit t0 
permitted deliveries, but the Government has fixed this limit at 
a level which nearly, if not quite, satisfies public demand. As t 
current trading, it seems that shipments of U.S. leaf are now 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
made to the Government, which in turn sells them to manu- 
facturers for payment in sterling. 
PHILLIPS SOLES DIVIDEND 

Understandable fears in the market that the business of Phillips 
Rubber Soles might be badly hit by the Government’s ban on 
crépe soles and heels are dispelled by the directors’ survey which 
accompanies the latest accounts. Shareholders are told that the 
ban has caused still further demand for the company’s products. 
Moreover, it is made plain that Government orders now constitute 
the bulk of the business in hand. For the year to November 3oth, 
1941, net profit showed a further increase, at £113,756, against 
£87,479, and although taxation called for £68,500, against £39,000, 
the ordinary dividend is comfortably held at 11} per cent. 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES 

After four years out of the dividend list, San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico, the lead-zinc-silver producer, is paying 7} per cent. 
for the year to September 30th, 1941. This is an encouraging 
start, especially since it was not until the second quarter of 194I 
that earnings began to recover really well. Loss of former 
markets on the European continent was then offset by the new 
outlet for the company’s lead and zinc concentrates in the United 
States. For the current financial year ending on Se ptember 30th 
it seems reasonable to budget on a dividend of at least 12} per 
cent. after making full allowance for the rise in production costs. 
The ros. shares at IIs. are a promising mining speculation. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 





as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, w. c.2. 














Capital, £4,500,000; "Reserve Fund, #2,5 00,000; Currency Reserve, 

1,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors der the Charter, £4,500,000. 

«The Bank, which has numerous Br: anches th: roughout Australia and New 

Fealand, ules Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





24th Anniversary Soviet Red Army 


PUBLIC CELEBRATION 
Stoll Theatre, Kingsway, Sunday, Feb. 22nd, 
at 2.30. 


Speakers and Platform include: 
Representatives of Allied Commands, well-known 
military writers, war correspondents and M.P,s. 


A RED ARMY REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
RESPOND TO THE GREETINGS. 
Tickets (Is. Od. and 6d.) from Russia Today 


150, Southampton Row, W.C.1; Stoll 
the doors. 


| Military 
| Band. 


Society, 
Box Office; or at 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PROFIT MAINTAINED 











THE twenty-third annual general meeting of the English Electric 
Company, Ltd., was held on February 18th in London, 

Mr. G. H. Nelson, M.LE.E. (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: Our creditors are up by £608,000, of 
which a very large paft is accounted for by additions to our tax 
reserve. The substantial increase in our bank overdraft is entirely 
due to the financing of work in progress and will therefore be self- 
liquidating as and when the volume of work falls. Our liquid assets 
are £2,965,066, or £46,083 more than in 1940. The general reserve 
has been increased by a further £100,000 and now stands at £700,000, 

After applying depreciation of £100,000 there is a slight increase in 
our fixed assets, both in buildings and plant. This has been financed 
from the unspent balances on depreciation from previous years. The 
-profit carried to the balance-sheet is practically the same as 1940. 
We are proposing to you that we shall again pay a dividend of Io per 
cent, on our ordinary stock, leaving £51,018 to be carried forward, 

Your directors believe that it would be in the national interest for 
Parliament to translate the Chancellor’s explicit statement, at an early 
date, into equally explicit legislation and so to place it beyond any 
doubt that companies which have devoted themselves without stint 
to the war effort will-not, by the necessary severity of war taxation, 
be unreasonably hampered in their post-war effort to provide stability 
of employment for their own staff and workpeople. 

I can assure you that our works are fully occupied and that we 
have received heartening expressions of appreciation of what we are 
doing and of the reliability of our promises. 

We recognise that the world after peace will have many problems, 
that no great manufacturing organisation will be immune from them 
and that no one else can solve them for us. With a loyal and efficient 
team of technical staff and skilled workers, with a strong financial 
position and high reputation, we look with confidence to playing a 
worthy part in the work of reconstruction, both at home and abroad, 
when the war is won. 

In conclusion the chairman referred to the magnificent effort of 
the company’s staff and workpeople. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and in addition to the 
6} per cent. preference dividend a dividend of 10 per cent. was 
declared on the ordinary stock. 





BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL 





IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 





THE adjourned annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell 
and Co., Ltd., was held on February 17th at 37/41 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Alfred Sherlock, the chairman and managing director, who pre- 
sided, said: The trading results for the year ended June 30th, 1941, 
are, you will see, about £17,000 better than for the previous year, 
but this is offset by our having had to provide £17,500 more for taxa- 
tion, leaving the net profit for the year approximately the same. Taking 
everything into account these results must be regarded as extraordinarily 
good, for which I think we should feel very thankful. 

The only item in the balance-sheet requiring comment is “ Sundry 








creditors and credit balances,” where you will see that the amount 
owing to our main sugar-producing subsidiary—Bookers Demerara 
Sugar Estates, Ltd.—is nearly half what it was in the previous year, 
while debts to other subsidiaries have risen a-great deal. Both these 
differences are due merely to the fluctuating phases of our position 
as bankers for subsidiaries, and you will see, too, that the total amount 
under this heading shows a reduction of some £60,000. 

There is much that I could say about general sugar-producing and 
trading conditions in the Colony, but in existing circumstances I think 
it wise to make no comments. You will realise, of course, that there 
are many difficulties nowadays with which we have to contend. 

Once more I must stress the magnificent work done by our staff 
in the West Indies, on our steamers, and here at home—all have been 
working under great difficulties. Finally, I should like, as I did last 
year, again to pay tribute to the Sugar Division of the Ministry of 
Food and to the Liner Division of the Ministry of War Transport, 
both of whom are always most helpful. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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develops at all. He is, as his sister tells him, “ overtrained.” 
He gets as far in mental growth as the average Boy Scout, and 
there remains, in spite of a good love-affair with a girl outside his 
desiccated class, in spite also of lively work and onc lively indivi- 
dualistic friend. Soft, submissive and vaguely reflective, Harry 
accepts the second-best all round, with only an occasional piteous 
gleam of realisation that he is doing so. The framework of his 
mild history is a class reunion at his old college—and let no one 
suppose that Americans do not wear the old school tie, with a 
difference! Indeed, the whole book is an illuminating com- 
mentary, for English readers, on the difference between American 
und English snobbery. If it lacks the subtlety and the 
flashes of brilliance that gave Wickford Point distinction, it has 
plenty of gentle irony, some quite firm humour, and, in Bojo 
Brown, one portrait which commands complete acceptance of its 
realism 

ind One Was Beautiful is also from America, ana begins with 
high entertainment promise. It is about rich young playboys 
who get drunk, drive high-powered cars and have exotic girl- 
friends. ‘The central situation is excellent: the little Cinderella 
girl knows that her lovely elder sister is deliberately letting a 
playboy suffer for what she did herself—knocking down and 
killing an old man on the road. Will Cinderella tell? If the 
combinations of the theme had been worked out with regard to 
the first elements of psychology, this might have been a lively 
bedtime book; but the authoress obviously grew tired of her 
characters when only half-way through the book—and so does 
the reader. 

Miss Jacob’s new novel, competent and descriptive, centres 
mm a group of provincial hotels owned and excellently managed 
by a middle-aged widow, Elizabeth Forest. The chief characters 
in the story are her descendants: Fred, extravagant, irresponsible 
ind sensual ; Percy, good and dull ; and Martin, who becomes a 
Roman Catholic and a priest of almost preternatural wisdom and 
tolerance. Fred has a wife, Grace, who develops into an inde- 
pendent and courageous woman and a militant suffragette ; her 
unfaithful husband contributes a good period touch t6 the book 
by going down in the ‘ Lusitania’; the war of 1914-18 is covered, 
and so are the death of George V, the coronation of George VI 
and the Munich crisis. The wireless announcement that England 
is at war with Germany concludes the story. The whole thing 
moves along easily, and present-day conditions must be held 
responsible for the fact that nothing in the volume arouses such 
acute emotion in the reader as does its author’s opulent way with 
Sulton cheeses, old brandy and Veuve Clicquot 
Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Pattern of Conquest. By Joseph C. Harsch. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Harscu, former correspondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor in Berlin, cannot be said to write agreeable or even 
correct English ; the red light of slovenly style goes up in the first 
sentence and thereafter hardly changes for long even to amber, 
But he is a clear thinker and a close student of German politics 
and psychology: in particular, his research into the Nazi mythos 
and its correlation with -the Wagnerian gods strikes one as 
masterly and enlightening. The book makes a good companion 
to Mr. Shirer’s Berlin Diary ; it is roughly true to say that Mr, 
Shirer’s gives an artist’s picture and Mr. Harsch a scientist’s 
expert report, although of course they overlap. The wishful 
thinking which comes upon this country in waves, lessening the 
war effort at its flood and leaving anger or cynicism behind at 
its ebb, is severely attacked. Those who direct or follow such 
political warfare as emanates from London can-~certainly learn 
much from Mr. Harsch’s investigations into working-class feeling 
and the weakness and strength of the party machine and army 
in Germany. Like his estimate of Hitler’s ultimate intentions, 
they are extremely penetrating. More of this kind of thing is 
needed here: it is a pity that there are no longer in Berlin such 
men as Mr. Shirer and Mr. Harsch to bring information up to 
date, each in his own way. The conclusion of this book, 
evidently written in less hurry, is well expressed and also deserves 
serious thought. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

MarKETs are still on the defensive, and seem likely to remain 
so for some considerable time. Although the Pacific war news 
is their chief, it is not their only enemy. Investors are disturbed 
by political uncertainties at home and by the possible implications 
of political events abroad. Mr. Curtin’s drastic economic control 
plans for Australia, for example, are not altogether to the City’s 
liking. Everybody agrees that a tightening-up of Australia’s 
economy was considerably overdue, but Throgmorton Street is 
shocked at Mr. Curtin’s decision to include in his plans a virtually 
complete ban on Stock Exchange dealings. 

Holders of gold shares have also been worried by suggestions 
that the production of new gold is no longer necessary now that 
the United States is ranged on our side and we are approaching 
some form of financial pooling. This argument is difficult to 
refute. From the purely financial angle new gold is no longer 
required, and from the standpoint of a full war effort it would 
certainly be advantageous if labour now engaged in digging up 
a non-essential metal were otherwise employed. ~ 


L.M.S. PAYS 2 PER CENT. 

Ever since the railway companies were cajoled into accepting 
the new rental agreement with the Government it has been obvious 
that earnings available for dividends would fluctuate around a 
known figure according to the charge made for war damage. To 
judge from the 2 per cent. ordinary dividend announced by the 
L.M.S., which compares with 1} per cent. for 1940, the railway 
boards have seen fit to spread war damage liabilities over a period 
of years. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO PROFITS 

We have to probe into the chairman’s speech for authoritative 
guidance on the much-discussed problem of the earnings 
prospects of the Imperial Tobacco Company. There is little 0 
be gleaned from the latest accounts, which merely confirm the 
implication in the preliminary figures that net profits, after tax, 
for the year to October 31st, 1941, fell by about £900,000. The 
actual figure was £7,978,479 against £8,879,814. Ordinary stock- 
holders get 174 per cent. free of tax, against 20 per cent. free 
of tax, the transfer to general reserve is maintained at £500,000, 
and there is little change in the carry forward at £1,666,436. In 
the balance-sheet the main change is a fall in the stock-in-trade 
item from £31,781,495 to £28,527,715. 

Lord Dulverton’s review makes it plain that the group’s actual 
turnover last year marked a new record. There is still a limit 0 
permitted deliveries, but the Government has fixed this limit 
a level which nearly, if not quite, satisfies public demand. As © 
current trading, it seems that shipments of U.S. leaf are now 
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made to the Government, which in turn sells them to manu- 
facturers for payment in sterling. 
PHILLIPS SOLES DIVIDEND 

Understandable fears in the market that the business of Phillips 
Rubber Soles might be badly hit by the Government’s ban on 
crépe soles and heels are dispelled by the directors’ survey which 
accompanies the latest accounts. Shareholders are told that the 
ban has caused still further demand for the company’s products. 
Moreover, it is made plain that Government orders now constitute 
the bulk of the business in hand. For the year to November 3oth, 
1941, net profit showed a further increase, at £113,756, against 
£87,479, and although taxation called for £68,500, against £39,000, 
the ordinary dividend is comfortably held at 11} per cent. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES 

After four years out of the dividend list, San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico, the lead-zinc-silver producer, is paying 7} per cent. 
for the year to September 30th, 1941. This is an encouraging 
start, especially since it was not until the second quarter of 1941 
that earnings began to recover really well. Loss of former 
markets on the European continent was then offset by the new 
outlet for the company’s lead and zinc concentrates in the United 
States. For the current financial year ending on September 30th 
it seems reasonable to budget on a dividend of at least 12} per 
cent. after making full allowance for the rise in production costs. 
The ros. shares at IIs. are a promising mining speculation. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





Pair Capital, £4,5 oes ay Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
4 000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

Ihe Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
ealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular ¢ Credi ts and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposit or fixed periods received. 





24th Anniversary Soviet Red Army 


PUBLIC CELEBRATION 
Stoll Theatre, Kingsway, Sunday, Feb. 22nd, 
at 2.30. 


Speakers and Platform include: 
Representatives of Allied Commands, well-known 
military writers, war correspondents and M.P.s 


A RED ARMY REPRESENTATIVE WILL 
RESPOND TO THE GREETINGS. 
Tickets (Is. Od. and 6d.) from Russia Today Society, 
150, Southampton Row, W.C.1; Stoll Box Office; or at 


the doors. 


| Military 
Band. 

















RATTRAY’S OF 


For generations the fine quality 
has been respected and 
the world. 


PERTH 


ty of Rattray’s Tobaccos 
appreciated by smokers all over 


Desp rite the difficulty of present-day conditions that fine 
quality will be jealously maintains ey 
Naturally we have always been 


av ; glad to make new 
custemers and friends, but 


unfortunately, owing to 


circumstances beyond our control, we now find 


ourselves in the position of being unable to fulfil 
new orders, We hope, however, that this position 
will be righted in the not distant future. 


_ EXPORT ONLY | 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve, 
per > ae y 
Rattray’s Old Gowrie, 26/- | 

per 2 ‘lbs, / 
Plus postage. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PROFIT MAINTAINED 








THE twenty-third annual general meeting of the English Electric 
Company, Ltd., was held on February 18th in London, 

Mr. G. H. Nelson, M.LE.E. (chairman and managing director), in 
the course of his speech, said: Our creditors are up by £608,000, of 
which a very large paft is accounted for by additions to our tax 
reserve. The substantial increase in our bank overdraft is entirely 
due to the financing of work in progress and will therefore be self- 
liquidating as and when the volume of work falls. Our liquid assets 
are £2,965,066, or £46,083 more than in 1940. The general reserve 
has been increased by a further £100,000 and now stands at £700,000, 

After applying depreciation of £100,000 there is a slight increase in 
our fixed assets, both in buildings and plant. This has been financed 
from the unspent balances on depreciation from previous years. The 
-profit carried to the balance-sheet is practically the same as 1940. 
We are proposing to you that we shall again pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent. on our ordinary stock, leaving £51,018 to be carried forward, 

Your directors believe that it would be in the national interest for 
Parliament to translate the Chancellor’s explicit statement, at an early 
date, into equally explicit legislation and so to place it beyond any 
doubt that companies which have devoted themselves without stint 
to the war effort will-not, by the necessary severity of war taxation, 
be unreasonably hampered in their post-war effort to provide stability 
of employment for their own staff and workpeople. 

I can assure you that our works are fully occupied and that we 
have received heartening expressions of appreciation of what we are 
doing and of the reliability of our promises. 

We recognise that the world after peace will have many problems, 
that no great manufacturing organisation will be immune from them 
and that no one else can solve them for us. With a loyal and efficient 
team of technical staff and skilled workers, with a strong financial 
position and high reputation, we look with confidence to playing a 
worthy part in the work of reconstruction, both at home and abroad, 
when the war is won. 

In conclusion the chairman referred to the magnificent effort of 
the company’s staff and workpeople. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and in addition to the 
6} per cent. preference dividend a dividend of 10 per cent. was 
declared on the ordinary stock. 





BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL 








IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 





THE adjourned annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell 
and Co., Ltd., was held on February 17th at 37/41 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Alfred Sherlock, the chairman and managing director, who pre- 
sided, said: The trading results for the year ended June 30th, 1941, 
are, you will see, about £17,000 better than for the previous year, 
but this is offset by our having had to provide £17,500 more for taxa- 
tion, leaving the net profit for the year approximately the same. Taking 
everything into account these results must be regarded as extraordinarily 
good, for which I think we should feel very thankful. 

The only item in the balance-sheet requiring comment is “ Sundry 
creditors and credit balances,” where you will see that the amount 
owing to our main sugar-producing subsidiary—Bookers Demerara 
Sugar Estates, Ltd.—is nearly half what it was in the previous year, 
while debts to other subsidiaries have risen a great deal. Both these 
differences are due merely to the fluctuating phases of our position 
as bankers for subsidiaries, and you will see, too, that the total amount 
under this heading shows a reduction of some £60,000. 

There is much that I could say about general sugar-producing and 
trading conditions in the Colony, but in existing circumstances I think 
it wise to make no comments. You will realise, of course, that there 
are many difficulties nowadays with which we have to contend, 

Once more I must stress the magnificent work done by our staff 
in the West Indies, on our steamers, and here at home—all have been 
working under great difficulties. Finally, I should like, as I did last 
year, again to pay tribute to the Sugar Division of the Ministry of 
Food and to the Liner Division of the Ministry of War Transport, 
both of whom are always most helpful. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PERSONAL 
PUNYARDS OF MAIDSTONE 


SE EDSMEN 
Bunyard’s “ Safety First” S Collecti “ d 
famous. If you want first qua pre-selected Vege- 
table Seeds, send to-day tor tr [ BUN 
YARD’S SEED BULLETIN 
Many of Bunyard’s Veget 
adopted as Standard 
the Seed Trade. In 
varieties we also specialise getabies renov 
exceptional flavour, and det are contained 
in our bashie VEGET ABLES FOR EPIC URES 
copy of which will be sent post free les 
GEO Bt NY ARD & CO LTbD 
s The Triangle Maidstone 
( t*ANCER SUFFERER. Poor old man, only able to 
work 2-3 days a week for several year ww < 
lapsed, Only income its. per week after paying 
Wife to maintain Funds for irishment urg 
needed. Please help. Case 20 42. NATrI S 
For CANCER RELIEF, 2 S Cheam ( rt, ¢ 
Surrey. 
YRESH VEGETABLES ALL THE YEAR.—Chase 
oe Cc loches save weeks of growing time. 14° Small 


SINC! t 





Tent’ Cloches 20s. carr. paid (returnable 3s 20 
*Low Barn’ £3, carr. paid (returnable box ros 
for list.~CHase CULTIVATION, Ltp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
PFERARY Llypewrgs. prompty ex. MSS. 1 arbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mzr 
Ihe Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
Mi once. ARK, Confi. London Address. Letters re- 
directed immed. ¢ 1 RM MONO W.C.r 
ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is ¢om- 
mon enough in these days, but in the case of 
Gl YS HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the lac f money presents 
grave difficulties. A gift to AppEAL SECRETARY will be 
greatly appreciated. 
— SH YOURSELF t Eng Country 
\ Descriptive List (3d. post free 
160 INNS and HOT! LS 
’soPLE’S REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, LTD 
St. George’s House, Regent Street W.1 


INSTITUTE 


QHORT STORY WRITING, Send 6d. for specimen 
» esson 


of world-famous course REGENT 
Dept. 8§P), Palace Gate. W’.8 
NVALIDS ARE USUALLY delighted 
buttered slices of BERMALINE Br 
digested and full of nutriment Ask y 
write, BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow 
‘oe your Camera into cash and lend t 
the Government i 


lop prices paid 
Contaxes, Rolleiflexes, etc Also E nlargers 
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RITING ~A WARTIME HOBBY. The Hal 

Fees Sc me ot the LONDON SCHOOL OF 

= RNALIS uM is being extended in response to 
pular dem and. Pers ynal coaching is given by corres 
d: St ory Writing and Poetry. No 
limit. Make writing your 
t obligation. Write for tree 
Prospectus Dept, 








ress, 











W.C.1r. Mus. 4574. 
r DUCA ION. AL 
AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SE CRE T ARIAL COLLEGE 
: et enut Place S.W.t 
or ‘Hall Greatt Stamford, Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 
OFFIC IAI REFERENCE BOOKS. 
pu BLIC AND PREPARATORY 
s¢ HOOL S YEAR BOOK 
Schools and Caree for Boys. By Post, trs. I 
GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
Schools and Careers for Girls. By Post, 8s. td 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.z, 
APPOINTMENTS 
for Working Boys 


SHLEY HOUSE: New Hostel 
A on Probation Warden wanted. Married man 
Wite t acta Apply, stating age 

“ co tials, to Muss 





s Matr n. 
ies of testim 
C e Road, Bri stol 8. 

it VEL \BBE 1, MALVERN WELLS (tounded 1889) 





The Council of the Abbey School invite applications 
for the post of fil AD- ‘MISTRE SS which will become 
vacant at the end of e Sum mer Term, 1942. The 
School is a Bo ardi ng hool of 150 girls with a publics 
Governing Body and is recognised by the Board of 
Education. 

Candidates must be 





-embers of the Church of Eng- 
land under 45 ye ze, hold a degree from a British 
University ly tord or Cambridge, and have 
some Bo: ardit g School experience. 
he commen salary will be £600 a year with 
Board and Re ncreasing by {25 a year to £750, 
The Council v make the necessary contributioa 
fora Pension ' > Teachers’ Superannuation Act. 
Candidate ted to send their letter of 
application, toge th six copies of not more than 
two testi e names poe addresses of two 
referees 7th, 1942, to the Honorary 
‘ e neil, Miss Sourney, Journey's 
End, Jevington, Sussex, from whom the Application 
Form and a Prospectus of the School and further pare 
ticulars may be obtained. 


MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS &SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 





















and “Silent” Projectors. Microscopes, etc oP , aste 
Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, Londor : F ] : : 
Branches, and all “‘ City Sale’’ Branches f L ’ I q “y 
jes all kinds undertaker Apply Miss Epye, ! ai erta uldRre 
s Carroll Avenue. Merrow. Tele: Guil rd 3895 ! f I I 
w= PDALE, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD., of =: ‘fie ake ealieal S 
17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre- j ; . /} Mab 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker Good ff rece a 
prices given.—Blithner and Welmar preferred mS ¢ / | } , ta he agic | ? Op 
it THE ROYAL OBSERVER CoRPS °‘ | = ey) 5 
(The original can be inspected.) — . 
/ T 
ang | However remote the place, difficult its WI L L S OP 
ee | climatic conditions, or unreliable the 
— | mails, there is one thing certain: Barneys 
in the “EverFresh”’ Container is the 
same fresh, fragrant Barneys of the beg sp v3 
Blending Rooms, constant, unaffected, SE VAPEX at the first sign 
unchanged ... everywhere ! of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and 
e safely. Breathing VAPEX re 
moves the stuffiness by penetra- 
| iT | 0 ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
J and throat—where it destroys 
; | the breeding germs. 
e . 
shed 3d. cach al n YS Adrop on your handkerchie{ 
“Eclipse” Blades are now made only in Simply sprinkle a magic drop of 
the popular slotted pattern, and though | VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain | breathe deeply from it frequently 
able by those on the lookout for clean om my e during the day. At night put a drop oa 
and comfortable shaving. The best results ene ped ne io aoa AB eymptoms 
are obtainable with an “Eclipse” Razor = c wi oO e gone. 
s (medium) Punchbowle (fall), Parsons 
Eclipse’ Razors: 33 & 5/6 | (mild). In “'E b ERFRESH’ Tins L 94d. oz. | From your Chemist 2/3 & 3 + 
including Purchase Te “RI ADY-FILLS artons of 12, 1/93d V.217a, THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. LID 
CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD _ 
eS ee | [(T.260} Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. @ eee 
Entered as second-class mai! matter the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940) Lrp., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, a it 


shed by THe Srectator, Lro., 


at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., 


London, W.C.1'—Friday, February 20, 1942. 
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